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CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now for a time return to the chateau 
of Michy, and to the back staircase and small 
passages through which Annette took her way 
in making her escape. Those passages, as we 
have said, were deserted by every one as she 
went through them, not a human being pre- 
sented itself; for the door which led to the 
kitchen of the chateau, always an important and 
busy quarter of a French house, was that which 
we have seen guarded with so much care, and 
which the servant pronouneed to be locked when 
he quitted it. The other offices past which An- 
nette’s course was directed were merely sculler- 
ies, pantries, larders, and places of a similar de- 
scription; and all was silent and dull as the 
grave, as long as the lady and her companions 
were on their way through them. The moment, 
however, that they were gone, from underneath 
a sort of table or dresser in one of the sculleries, 
crept out a small but well-formed boy, apparent- 
ly net more than eight or nine years of age, but 
in reality considerably past his fourteenth year. 
He was dressed in the greasy and lowly garb of 
a mazmiton, the lowest of all the culinary officers 
ofa Freneh house; but there was an air of 
shrewd and malicious penetration in the boy’s 
eyes, which spoke a spirit well calculated to suc- 
ceed in other and more dangerous employments 
than the somewhat warm but innocent occupa- 
tions of the kitchen. 

The moment that he came forth, he burst in- 
to a low, disagreeable, half-suppressed laugh ; 
then looked sharply and keenly round him as if 
afraid that somebody might be lingering near 
to mark his merriment. That glance, however, 
satisfied him that he was alone; and then he 
chuckled again and spoke te himself, seeming 

* Continued from page 738. 


to enjoy the business in whieh he was engaged 
very highly. ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ he said, ‘they shall 
see who will be marmiton much longer. Yon 
great, greasy-livered cook shall beat me no more 
with his ladle as if | were a turnspit dog. Not 
he! forsooth, not he. Northat great wild bully 
Merliton kick me along the passage like a ball. 
Ay! if] was such a fool as my companion Jonah 
now, | should go and tell those scavengers of 
court filth what I have seen; but 1 am no such 
ass as that. I'll put my money in my own sack, 
and soon see where they carry yon pretty piece 
of pastry. The king will give a rare sum for 
tidings of her journey ; and while they are all 
drinking and quarrelling together and letting 
her escape, I will make tree with the horses in 
the stable, and away after her to give notice of 
her course—trust me for dodging the hare back 
to her form.’ 

Thus saying, the marmiton, with another of 
his low disagreeable laughs, crept quietly out 
by the same door through which Annette had 
made her exit, and looked shrewdly through the 
darkness after her and her companions. 

Tue path which they followed was, like every 
other path on earth, winding and tortuous. We 
have something of the serpent in us all, which, 
alas! never allows us to go straight forward to 
our object, even if it be frem one corner ofa 
field to another. The marmiton, however, who 
knew the windings of the path by old experience, 
took a shorter way through the grass; and as 
soon as he had seen Annette and her companions 
safely in the coach, he sprang with a light bound 
on the top of the wall, indulging in one of his 
triumphant chuckles, which it seems called the 
attention of the principal servant who attended 
the carriage. Running along with the agility of 
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a squirrel upon the eminence which he had at- 
tained, the bey almost kept pace with the vehicle 
that bore Annette till he reached the end of the 
wall, wnere there appeared a low building with 
a little court and a gate leading out upon the 
road. This buiiding was, in fact,a stable in 
which the gentry, whom we have seen revelling 
at the chateau, kept the horses which served to 
carry them to and fro upon their various dis- 
creditable expeditions. One of these horses was 
soon brought forth by the boy, saddled and 
equipped, and although the stirrups could not 
be brought up sufficiently to suit the shortness 
of his legs, yet he contrived to make himself a 
good seat by thrusting his feet into the leathers, 
and thus sallied furth in pursuit ef the carri- 
age. 

oF or thirty miles he kept up with it well, his 
weight being so light as in no degree to fatigue 
the horse. The vehicle was now making its way 
towards the Beauvoisis, having left Paris on one 
side, and following the direction of Chantilly 
and Clermont, and the boy was obliged to slack- 
en his pace, though not to abandon the pursuit. 
He kept the coach in view, indeed, till it reach- 
ed the last place where it changed horses, and 
there suffering it to go on while he himself paus- 
ed to give his own charger some sort of refresh- 
ment, he made many ingenious inquiries as to 
the direction which the carriage had taken, and 
who was the preprietor thereof. He soon dis- 
covered or suspected that the two horse boys, 
who were the only persons up, had been in- 
structed to mislead him ; and, indeed, there was 
a jocular sort of wink of the eye while they an- 
swered his questions, which might well create 
such an impression. The name that they gave 
in reply to his inquiries was evidently a false 
one, and certainly did not deceive him ; and the 
direction they told him the carriage was about 
to take, he concluded might be wrong also, 
though he did not feel quite so sure of that.— 
Shrewd beyond his years, and experienced in 
every minor sort of trickery, he watched, as well 
as he could by the dim light, the countenanees 
of those with whom he spoke. He judged, and 
judged rightly, that they suspected him of read- 
ing their replics the reverse way, and he im- 
agined that they might therefore tell him what 
was right in one particular in order to cheat him 
the more surely. He resolved, therefore, to be 
upon his guard; and though he went on fast 
wherever there were no carriage paths to the 
right or left, he stoppod at each turning, and ex- 
amined accurately whether fresh traces of wheels 
and horses’ feet were to be discovered. Thus 
he pursued his plan successfully, and did not 
again stop till he had traced the vehicle into the 
gates of the chateau, where we have seen An- 
nette take refuge. 

In the village opposite to the gates of that 
building, he paused for two or three hours in or- 
der to refresh his horse, and there, by inquiries, 
he easily ascertained what was the name of the 
mansion. Satisfied with this information, he 
rode slowly back on the way to Versailles, and 
presenting himself at the palace, demanded bold- 
ly to speak with the king. 


The Swiss to whom he addressed himself 
laughed him to scorn, saying, ‘Get away, you 
greasy rapscallion; do you think the king speaks 
with such oy young vagabonds as you are ?— 
Why, he would not get the smell of pots and 
kettles out of hisnose fora menth. Get away, 
get away, | tell you. | would make my eane 
fly about your shoulders if I were not afraid that 
it would get befouled by such a dirty acquain- 
tance. 

The boy was nota little disappointed, but, 
nevertheless, he was not driven to despair.— 
Being determined to gain his point, perfectly 
unscrupulous as to means, and seeing what was 
the obstacle which lay in his way, he took him- 
self back to Paris witheut delay, and there pre- 
pared to supply the means which were wanting, 
by the uneeremonious sale of the horse which 
he had borrowed from the stables at Michy. 

In the good city of Paris, rogues of all kinds, 
sorts, and descriptions abound, and ever have 
abounded. The harvest of such gentry then 
was not at all deficient at the time [ speak of; 
and amongst the rest, buyers of stolen goods 
were never found wanting to persons who had 
such articles to dispose of. The horse was at 
once judged, by the man to whom he offered it, 
to be that sort of merchandize which being some- 
what dangerous to the traffickers therein, may 
be bought and sold very much below its real 
value. It was somewhat knocked up also; the 
saddle and birdle, however, were in excellent 
condition, and the chapman, being rather honest 
than otherwise, absolutely gave the boy one fifth 
of what the whole was worth. With this sum, 
which was to him immense, our marmiton pre- 
cesded to the shop ef a fripier, where, without 
difficulty, he obtained for himself a very smart 
suit which had once belonged to one of the royal 
pages of honor, who had outgrown it, and trans- 
mitted it to his father’s valet, who sent it to the 
abode where the marmiton found it. The boy 
had sold the horse at so greata loss, both because 
he did not dare drive a hard bargain about stolen 
goods, and because he was utterly ignorant of 
the value of the article he had to dispose of; but 
he was very nearly a match for the fripier, whose 
commodities were much more in his own line, 
and he obtained the clothes really not too dear. 
The worthy old clotnesman added also a piece 
of advice which was somewhat usetul to the 
marmiton. 

‘Be advised, my good boy,’ he said, ‘and be- 
fore you put on that suit, wash your face and 
hands, or your dirty face and your clean coat 
will make the people believe that you have stolen 
either the one or the other, and it cannot very 
well be your own countenance.’ 

‘Well,’ said the boy, ‘I'll wash myself if L ean 
get water, for 1 am going to the king, and one 
must not ge with ditty hands.’ 

‘Going to the king, you dirty shrimp?’ ex- 
claimed the fripier; ‘what mean you by going 
to the king? The king will have nothing tosay 
to such a turnspit dog as you!’ 

‘You are mistaken there, though, Master 
Threadbare,’ replied the marmiten; ‘the king 
will have a great deal to say to me, for I have 
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got a great deal to say to him that he will give 
alfa province to hear, if I judge right. 

‘A secret!’ said the fripier, beginning to be 
more interested ; ‘pray what is that, my boy ?’ 

The boy laughed in his face, replying, ‘You 
must think me soft enough; but if you want to 
tell my seeret to the king before me, tell him 
that he has more rogues in Paris than he knows 
of, and put yourself at the head of the list. Ha,, 
ha, ha!’ 

He was quitting the shop with a shout of 
laughter, but the fripier was one of those who, 
having really a genius as well as a passion for 
intrigue of all kinds, was immediatelv interested 
in the boy, both on account of the riture of his 
enterprise, and the talent which hz showed for 
that sort of undertaking. 

‘Stay, my lad, stay,’ ne cried ; ‘do not be too 
hasty. I will give you seme advice, if you stop 
but a moment, which shall cost you nothing if 
it does not succeed, and which, if you really 
have a secret worth any thing, may make your 
fortune.’ 

‘Ay?’ said the boy, pausing to listen: ‘tell me 
what that may be ?’ 

‘Come hither,’ said the man, ‘and attend to 
what I have to say. You can never get speech 
to the king unless you have somebody to intro- 
duce you to him; now, [ will get you such an 
introduction, if you will give me a couple of 
leuis for douceur.’ 

‘How can you do that any more than myself?’ 
replied the boy. ‘You are but a cleaner of used 
clothes, and | acleaner of used plates. There's 


not much difference between us, for that matter; 
and [ am not going to commit the sin of paying 


two louis for what God gives freely.’ 

‘And what is that?’ cried the frepier. 
is that, my young riddler ?” 

‘Why empty air,’ replied the boy : ‘fine words 
] mean, Master Threadbare—fat promises, and 
thin performances. No, no, I will pay nothing 
for that.’ 

‘Heaven forbid that you should,’ answered the 
fripier. ‘Why, lad, you are as suspicious as a 
ratcatcher’ssdog ; but I'll show ina minute, how 
1 can do all that [ promise todo. Tell me, my 
lad—you seem to know something of the court, 
who is the king’s valet-de-chambre? Can you 
say?’ 

‘Ay, that 1 can, well,’ replied the boy.— 
‘Many a cuff has Master Lebel given me in his 
day.’ 

‘Right, boy, right,’ replied the fripier, judg- 
ing from the boy’s instant answer that he was 
in reality acquainted with the court. ‘Well, 
then, look at this letter, if you can read, and see 
whose name is signed at the bottom.’ 

The boy took the letter, and read it through. 
‘Ha, ha!’ he said: ‘he is coming to you to-night 
.and wants a hundred louis: I understand you 
now. You would have me tell my secret to him: 
is that it?’ 

‘No,’ answered the fripier—‘No, no, my boy, 
I see you are too shrewd for that: nor would I 
ever advise it. Masver Lebel is one of those who 
will never let any one benefit by any thing 
whereby he can benefit himself. No, but he 
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may bring you to the presence of the king, if 
you really have a secret worth telling.’ 

‘Ha, ha! this is something like now,’ replied 
the boy. ‘Come, Master Fripier, you are likely 
to win your two louis; but we must about the 
business speedily, or some one may step in be- 
fore us.’ 

‘You see,’ replied the fripier, ‘that he marks 
seven o’cloek here as the hour when he is to be 
here—so, my boy, we can do nothing before that. 
Come to me at that hour, ard [ will introduce 
you to him, and then, if you do not manage 
matters, it is your fault, not mine.’ 

‘Right,’ replied the boy, ‘right. I wo’n’t miss 
my mark, depend upon it, but be here at seven 
exactly : so now fare you well, good friend.’ 

‘One more word before you ge,’ replied the 
Sripier, ‘which is a word of good counsel, too, my 
lad, and no offence in life to a young gentleman 
of honor who is seeking to make his way in the 
world.’ 

‘What is it ?’ said the boy—* What is it ?’ 

‘Only this,’ answered the fripier, ‘if you should 
by any chance have stolen the money as well as 
the secret, you had better keep yourself quite 
quiet and out of sight for the rest of the day, 
There is a good inn, not far off, round tha} 
corner, there, where people lie snug occasion 
ally.’ 

‘Oh! 1 never steal any thing,’ answered the 
boy; ‘but J am tired, and going to sleep, so | 
shall be quiet enough. Good-by, good-by,’ and 
away he went 

At the hour of seven, in the grey hght which 
at that time of the day and season of the year 
pervaded the inner recesses of a Parisian shop, 
especially when it was situated in the far depths 
of the city, where house piled upon house, and 
lane jostling alley, cut off great part of the rays 
even of the meridan sun—there sat together the 
fripier and the valet-de-chambre of the king, who 
though calling himself on all occasions a gentle- 
man, (Heaven defend us !) did not scruple, when 
occasion served, to frequent such places as those 
in which we now find him. He might be seen 
at many times, when the daylight was somewhat 
dim, entering many a low shop, prying iato 
many a poor abode; and sometimes sojourning 
long therein, either upon his master’s account or 
his own. ‘ 

His views and occupations on many of these 
occasions we will not offend the reader by in- 
quiring into—suflice it to notice the personal 
business which now led him to the dwelling of 
the fripier. With him, as with many others in 
his situation, though he derived large sums from 
the vices and follies of those upon whom he 
was dependent, the contact with their corrup- 
tion induced habits of expense which often left 
him poor in the midst of opulence. When he 
saw a king, beggared in finances, unscrupulous- 
ly pillage his subjects to supply materials for 
his own gratifications, no one ean wonder that 
he was inclined to pillage his king for the same 
purposes. Thus Master Lebel often laid his 
hand upon perquisites, his rights to which were 
more than doubtful, and often sent to the abode 
of our good friend tne fripier articles which 
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might have long appeared upon the king’s per- 
son, or ornamented Versailles, had he net dis- 
covered some flaw which, in his opinion, render- 
ed them unworthy ofthe royal touch. Some- 
times, also, he was obliged to anticipate such re- 
sources, and calculating that garments still new 
would wear with time, and must find their way 
into his hands, he would sell the menarch’s rebes 
upon his back, and thus extract some gold from 
the close purse of the serviceable friend with 
whom he was now conversing. 

The fripier had told him of his adventure with 
the boy, and Lebel had just laughed with a scorn- 
ful sneer at such a person as the other described 
having any thing worthy of the king’s ear, when 
the marmiton himself appeared, dressed in his 
new plumage, and loeking, to say sooth, both 
smart and graceful, though still ef course very 
diminutive in size, the new clothes having ex- 
panded his heart without enlarging his person. 

‘Good even, Monsieur Lebel,’ he said. ‘Good 
even to your worship. I dare to say this geod 
gentleman has told you that I want speech of his 
majesty.’ 

The valet-de-chambre stared at the boy with as 
scrutinising a glance as the state of the light in 
the shop would admit, and remained a moment 
or two gazing upon him intently, as if tor the 
very purpose of confusing and abashing him.— 
But the marmiton was one not so easily put out 
of countenance, and he was, mereover, impress- 
ed with a great idea of his own importance : an 
idea whick, certainly, when it is sufficiently fixed 
and strong, carries us through innumerable 
difficulties and dangers, in which our boat would 
ounder without the aid of that buoyant cork- 
like quality called se]f-conceit. 

‘Well, Master Lebel,’ said the marmiton at 
length ; ‘you seem in a contemplative mood this 
morning. Pray let me know when you have 
done, and give me an answer whether you will 
bring me to speech ofthe king ; or shall [ apply 
to another ?’ 

‘Bring you to speech of the king !’ exclaimed 
Lebel. ‘You saucy Jack Snipe, I will bring you 
to acquaintance with a horse-whip. Why your 
face, though you have scrubbed it, is as clear 
upon my recollection covered with grease and 
smoke, as if | had beheld it yesterday.’ 

‘Then where did you behold it?’ demanded 
the boy, saucily. ‘If you have seen it, you can 
doubtless tell where.’ 

‘Do you think I recolleet by the mark every 
brass pot I meet with?’ rejoined Lebel. ‘But 
we will soon bring down your impudence, good 
youth. I pray thee, Monsieur Vingtun, send for 
an archer trom the police bureau. Depend upon 
it, this boy has stolen money to buy his fine 
clothes. We must have him tu the Chatelet.— 
Do not let him get away.’ 

‘Oh, no fear! no fear!’ answered the boy, 
whose courage and impudence had risen rather 
than decreased by teod, rest and reflection. ‘No 
fear of my going, Master Lebel. Here | sit, 
send for we you will. Only remember, that 
I tell you 1 have something to say to the king 
which he would give half a province to hear ; 
and as he must know the whole matter sooner 
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or later, you can jadge whether he will be well 
pleased to find that you have kept the tidings 
from him till perhaps it may be too late, and have 
alse maltreated the messenger. Now send for 
all the archers in France if you will, I care not. 
They will bring me to the presence of the king, 
if you de not.’ 

There was something so cool and satisfied in 
the bey s whole tone and manner, that it was 
evident he at least thought his secret of import ; 
and there was also something so shrewd and 
clever in his looks and words, that Lebel infer- 
red he was not likely te ake a bad guess of what 
the king would like to hear. Now the valet-de- 
chambre would have given half a pound of the 
best snuff that he ever took from a royal canis- 
ter—and that for him would have been a consid- 
erable sacrifice—to learn the boy’s secret, for the 
purpose of knowing whether it was really worth 
retailing, and of making use of it for his own 
purposes ; but the boy wasevidently impenetra- 
ble ; and as the next best thing, Lebel contmued 
to stare in his face, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing where he had seen him betore—a fact which 
had utterly escaped from his memory, though he 
was quite sure that the boy’s face had met his 
eyes many a time. 

At length a sudden light seemed to strike him. 
‘Ha!’ he exclaimed: ‘new I recollect! You are 
the little villain of a marmiton who put sugar 
into my basin of soup, the other day at Michy.’ 

‘The same, Monsieur Lebel! the same!’ re- 
plied the boy ; ‘and the same whose ears you 
boxed for so doing.’ ; 

‘Now I begin to see the whole matter,’ said 
Lebel, thoughtfully. ‘So, I know your business 
now.’ 

‘Ay ?? said the boy, somewhat apprehensive 
that his secret might have escaped by some 
other channel: ‘how so, 1 pray you, Monsieur 
Lebel 2’ 

‘Why, simply this,’ replied the valet, ‘that the 
young lady—I mean the last—that was brought 
to Michy—has been carried off from that place.’ 

‘Phoo!’ cried the boy, ‘you know nothing 
about it !’ 

‘{ know as much as the king,’ replied the 
valet-de-chambre; ‘and, moreover, there has been 
asad to do about it this very morning at Ver- 
sailles.’ 

‘Wel!,’ answered the boy in a more important 
tone than ever; ‘it is in order to make the king 
know more than either he or you know, that I 
want tosee him. If you bring me to him, | will 
tell him how the whole happened, every step 
the girl took, where she went te, and where she 
how is.” 

‘If you tell that, your fortune 1s made,’ cried 
Lebel. ‘Come with me! come with me! and 
you shall be Monsieur Marmiton for the rest of 
your life ?° 


CHAPTER XV. 

When Label and the marmiton arrived at 
Versailles, it was found that the king was oceu- 
pied, and no one dared to distarb him for the 
time. The audience, therefore, which the boy 
solicited was of necessity delayed till the follew- 
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ing morning, and during the course of the whole 
evening, he was subjected to an ordeal, after 
which - might have been considered as well 
qualified for admission into any diplomatic cab- 
inetin Europe. The Court of Savoy itself could 
not have produced any one shrewder, ur more 
skilful at detecting and parrying every subtle 
contrivance of an enemy, than the marmiton 
proved himself te be in his conversation with 
Lebel. The latter left no means untried, either 
by a quiet jest, a sly question upon something 
apparently tota'ly unconnected with the subject, 
a trap within trap, which he fancied it entirely 
impessible that the boy could discover, or, in 
short, any other art whatsoever which the witof 
man could devise to worm eut of the boy his 
secret, for the purpose ef making use of it him- 
self. To his surprise, hewever, he found that 
in this sort of mental fencing, the boy took as 
much delight as he did himself, or even more, 
for when he, frustrated at every poiut, suffered 
the subject to drop fer a inement, the lad with 
a degree of malicious fun weuld cunningly lead 
the conversation back towards the same topic, 
and engage the disappointed valet in new ef- 
forts, which were frustrated as before. The 
next object of Lebel was, to prevent the boy 
holding any communication with the other per- 
sonages of the royal household ; and he, there- 
fore, kept him in his rooms all night, under 
strong apprehensions lest any one should get 
hold of him, and bring him without his partici- 
pation tothe royal ear. 

As early the next morning as possible, the 
fact of the boy's preseree at Versailles was no- 
tified to the king, and he was admitted to the 
royal chamber while Louis was dressing. Ile 
stood in one corner of the room while all the 
pompous foolery took place which, by that time, 
had become a rule of state at the rising of a 
French monarch. Every gentleman who had 
raclaim to hand to the king any part of his ward- 
o be was there present, the one giving Louis 
his shirt, another his waistcoat, another his 
st oekings, and the whole of the undignified pro- 
cess being gone through with an air of solemn 
gtavity asif it had been an execution. The va- 
rious nobles gazed at the boy, frem time to time, 
as he stood in the cerner, wondering what 
brought him there, and sometimes, misled by his 


gay apparel into a belief that he was a person of 


consequence, experiencing sensations of jeal- 
ousy and apprehension lest this new claunant 
should take from them a part of the royal fa- 
vors. 

As soonas Louis was up, and, by the different 
arts and appliances of the day, had been made 
to look somewhat more king-like and youti.ful 
than he did at first, he turned towards a small 
cabinet which lay to the right of his bedroom, 
and making a sign to the bey, he said, ‘ Come 
hither, come hither; Lebel bring him hither.— 
Give me a robe de chambre’ 

He addressed one of the gentlemen who stood 
nearest te him, and whe immediately took up a 
dressing-gown which lay at hand and offered it 
tothe monarch. At that very instant, however, 
agother nobleman laid his hand upen the arm of 
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the first, and insisted that it was his right to 
hand the dressing-gown. The first replied that 
the king had spoken to him. The one claimed 
by the king’s immediate command, the other 
by his ancient right, and for several minutes the 
king was kept waiting; till at length he was 
obliged to decide the dispute himself, and of 
course gave his judgment in favor of etiquette. 
The person whose privilege it was handed him 
the dressing-gewn, but the king, somewhat cold, 
and very impatient, forbade him to assist in put- 
ting it on, and conferred that honor upon the 
other. He then retired into the cabinet, follew- 
ed by Lebel and the boy, and remained there 
for balf an hour, with the door closed upon the 
whole party of attendant nobles. 

The conversation which took place between 
the monarch, vallet-de-chambre, and the marmi- 
ton, on every account had better not be trans- 
eribed, for it is well known that in his commu- 
nieations with the pitiful minions who surround- 
ed him, Louis forgot both what was due to his 
character as a gentleman and his character as a 
king. The result, however, waz, that atthe end 
of the half hour, while he remained in the cabi- 
net and finished there the operations ef his toil- 
et, Lebel and the boy issued forth and went to- 
gether toaroom on the ground floor, where a 
single secretary was found busily writing by 
himself. The valet de-chambre leaned down be- 
side him, saying, in a low, quiet tone, ‘ Be pleas- 
ed, Monsieur Haste]lmont, to draw up an order 
for the liberation of Monsieur le Baron de Ca 
jare, and carry it up for the king's signature ; 
after which you will have the kindness to put 
this young gentleman upon the king’s house- 
hold-book as one of the pages of the ante-cham- 
ber, with a pension of eight hundred livres.’ 

The secretary looked round to the boy, and, 
perfectly ignorant of his previous condition, 
said in a quiet tone, ‘ Will you have the good- 
ness, sir, to tell ine your Christian and sur- 
name ?’ 

‘My name ts Julien Beaufils,’ replied the boy, 
and the secretary made a note thereof, with the 
directions which Lebel had given him. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Lebel, speaking to the boy in 
the same tone as the secretary had assumed, ‘ if 
you will go to my reom [ will join you ina mi- 
nute or two, and we will have breakfast before 
you set out.’ 

The boy went away without reply, and the 
moment his back was turned the secretary in- 
quired of Lebel, with somewhat of a grin, ‘ Who 
have you got there, mon cher ”” 

‘The devil himself for cunning,’ replied Le- 
bel; ‘{ believe he has done more for himself 
with the king in halfan hour than many another 
man would do in a lifetime. I have never seen 
his equal in impudence, shrewdness, and hy 
pocrisy.” 

‘Not when you looked in the glass, Lebel 2 
replied the secretary, with a laugh. ‘You have 
done well for yourself, [ fancy, too.’ 

‘Not I,’ answered Lebel; ‘but he is beyond 
any ef us. Why, the day before yesterday, he 
was a marmiton at Michy. However, Mon- 
sieur Hastelmont, be so kind as to make out 
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those orders, and draw also an order for fifty 
crowns for me.’ 

‘Nonsense, Lebel,’ replied the secretary; 
‘ You know very well | cannot do that without 
the king’s commands.’ 

‘The king intends it, indeed,’ replied Lebel ; 
‘you may ask him, if you doubt me,’ and thus 
saying, he went away in another direction. In 
a moment or two after, he was speaking to the 
captain of the guard—one of the officers of the 
old regime, indeed, but one whose humble 
devotion towards his sovereign was elevated 
by none of those high and chivalrous feel- 
ings which were at one time characteristic of 
the French nobility. The officer in question 
laid his hand upon his heart, shrugged up his 
shoulders, declared himself ready to obey his 
monarch’s orders to the death, and immediately 
gave some commands to one ef his inferiors in 
grade. 

After his brief conversation with the captain 
of the guard, Lebel returned somewhat slowly 
towards the royal cabinet, where he found Leu- 
is, freed from the importunate presence of his 
courtiers, and conversing with the secretary we 
have mentioned alone. 

‘ How is this, Lebel—how is this?’ exclaimed 
the king ; ‘how came you to tell Monsieur Has- 
telmont to give you fifty crowns ~’ 

‘I thought, sire,’ replied Lebel, with a low 
a and a grave air, ‘that your majesty intend- 
ed it.’ 

‘ Why,’ exclaimed the king, ‘1 never said any 
such thing.’ 

‘No, sire,’ replied Lebel, with another low 
bow; ‘but I thought your majesty had forgot to 
say it. I was quite sure that the greatest and 
most generous monarch on earth would never 
give a boy a place and a pension hecause he had 
brought a piece of news which I would have 
discovered by other means in a few hours, and 
never give his poor servant Lebel a reward of 
fifty crowns for finding out the boy, and thus, in 
fact, gaining the information in the first place.’ 

Louis had at first looked angry, but he Jaugh- 
ed before the man concluded, saying, ‘ Write the 
order, Hastelmont, write the order ! such a piece 
ofimpudence is worth fifty crowns, for once in 
away. Only take care that it be not repeated, 
Lebel, or you may chance to find yourself in the 
Chatelet some day.’ 

‘Any place to which your majesty might 
please to send me,’ replied Lebel, with a pro- 
found inclination of the head and turn up of the 
eyes, ‘ would be checred and brightened by the 
knowledge that I am obeying yeur will.' 

We need not pursue any further the conver- 
sation that took place between the king and his 
valet-de-chambre, which, to speak the truth, 
speedily assumed a somewhat profane charac- 
ter. Ere it had gone far, however, one of the 
ministers was announced, and Lebel left his 
sovereign and went to breakfast with the page. 
The latter, however, was speedily sumamoned to 
lead the way at the head of asmall party of cav- 
alry, whose orders were to search for and bring 
into the presence of the king, Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin, upon the pretext of hearing her state- 


meat in regard to the illegal proceedings, as 
the order termed them, by which she had lately 
suffered. This excuse, which had been suggest- 
ed by Lebel, was very specious, and one easily 
managed, for the king well knew that he could 
stop such inquiry at whatsoever moment he 
thought fit, and that his was one of those cases, 
where, to use the expression of the law, he could 
take adzantage of his own wrong. 

For a time, however, he was destined to be 
disa; pointed. The soldiery proceeded on their 
course, and the boy, whe had taken care to 
mark every stick and stone between the chateau 
of Argencerre and Paris, led them, without a 
fault, to the very gates of that mansion. All 
was quiet within, however, and,the windews in 
the front of the house were closed. The court- 
yards were empty, and the officer, beginning to 
suspect that the boy had deceived them, threat- 
ened him highly with his own indignation and 
the king's, as a preparative to something worse. 
The court-yard and the stables were found quite 
empty ; and again and again the officer rang al- 
ternately the great bell which hung at the front 
of the chateau, and the little bell which hung at 
the back. 

Atlength, as he was dropping the latter in 
strument of neise from his hand, in despair of 
making any body hear, he saw through one of 
the large grated windows which flanked each 
side of the back entrance, and had no shutters, 
something very like a human form crossing the 
hall within, and he accordingly addressed him- 
selfagain to the bell with sedoubled vehemence. 
The sound preduced no effect, however, and he 
then seized upon the handle of the door, resolv 
ed to pull or knock it down, and to accomplish 
an entrance by some means. The deor, how- 
ever, yielded to his hand at onee, and he now 
found that if he had applied for admittance in 
that manner at first, it would certainly not have 
been refused to him, the lock being merely upon 
the latch. 

The moment he entered, he looked furiously 
round for the daring person who had neglected 
to attend to his repeated applications, and he 
beheld an old woman in a brown stuff gown, 
tucked through her pocket-hole so as to show a 
green calimanco petticoat underneath. She 
was in the _— act of looking into a closet in 
the wall, and throwing out upon the floor of the 
passage sundry little articles of household gear, 
such as brushesani dusters; and the coolness 
and deliberation with which she proceeded en- 
raged the o'licor to such a degree that he felt a 
strong inclination to run her throngh the body 
with hiss;vard. He contented himself, howev- 
er, with seizing her by the arm anc shaking her 
violently, asking her how she dared to behive 
in such a manner to an officer of the royal guard. 

‘Yes, sir, yes,’ replied the old woman, leoking 
calmly in hia face. ‘ Yes,sir, very! 1am glad 
your honor thinks so. Every body says the 
same.’ 

‘Says what? you old fool,’ exclaimed the offi- 
cer; ‘says that you are mad or stupid ?’ 

‘ Ay, terrible, indeed, sir,’ replied the ancient 
dame : ‘you are very good tosay so. i have 
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been so ever since I had the small-pox in the 
year 1701. I was just eleven years old then, 
and I have not heard a word since, that is to 
say distinetly—this is my best ear, and if you 
speak low [can hear on that side, sometimes ; 
but this is one of my bad days, when I have such 
noises in my head as if all the bells in the vil- 
lage were ringing ; but seeing that it was per- 
fectly in vain to attempt to make the old woman 
hear, he proceeded without further question to 
search the house, much to the astonishment, it 
seemed, of the good dame, who remonstrated 
manfully, but to no effect. 


Not a room in the chateau was left unexam- 
ined ; but, nevertheless, nothing was discovered 
which could lead any one to suppese for a mo- 
ment that the place had been inhabited for many 
months, if not years. There was a look of dry 
and dusty solitude about it which was very con- 
vincing, and the officer suspected strongly that 
the boy had misled him and deceived the king. 
in this opinion he was confirmed on going forth 
again from the house. We then encountered a 
little knot of villagers, who had been gathered 
together by curiosity on the unusual appearance 
of soldiery, and asked them, where was the 
family wi Berm to the chateau ? 

‘Why, bless you, monseigneur,’ replied one 
of the peasants, ‘the chateau has not been in- 
habited for these many years—not since my old 
lord died,’ 

‘ Now, you young scoundrel,’ cried the oflicer, 
turning te the marmiten, ‘what do you say to 
this? Have you or have you not been deceiv- 
ing us?’ 

* Deceiving you!’ said the boy, with a lauch; 
‘{ should get very little by that! But I will 
show you something in a minute which will 
prove whether | have been deceiving you or not. 
Look at the marks of the wheels going into the 
gateway! Look where they have cut the grass 
in the court-yard. Now, ask Jean Bonhomme 
there, whether he has been cheating you cr not; 
and whether there were not people in the chat- 
eau all yesterday ?’ 


‘No,’ answered the peasant, who had spoken 
before, and who had heard what the boy said, 
‘there was nobody ir the chateau yesterday but 
old Jeannotte, for 1 took her up some bundles 
of stieks myself at twelve o’clock in the day.— 
The boy’s a liar.’ 

‘So think I,’ rejoined the officer; and poor 
Julien Beaufils was very likely to go home with 
a bad reputation, and lose more by a mistake 
than he had gained by his wit, when one of the 
women interposed, saying,— 


* Ay, but you dwell a good way off, Peul; and 
I, who live by the road, heard a desperate gal- 
loping the night before last, and carriage wheels 
and all, as if the king were going by.’ 

‘ And I,’ said a little boy, ‘ saw the back court 
filled with men and horses!’ Another of the 
party was soon found, who declared that she had 
seen a large train set out from the chateau about 
ten o’clock on the preceding day, when all the 
inhabitants of the hamlet were at a distance in 
the fields doing their autumnal work, she her- 
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self having come home to prepare her father’s 
dinner. 

Nothing more, however, couid be learnt.— 
No ene could tell which direction the party who 
had made this brief visit to the chateau had ta- 
ken on quitting it; and, after some further in- 
quiries, the officer, beginning to find that the 
hour of dinner was passed, left one of his men 
to pursue the investigation, and turned his steps 
back towards Versailles. The march was con- 
sidered too far to be accomplished that day, and 
it was, consequently, well nigh ten o’cleck on 
the following morning before the marmiton and 
his companions reached the royal presence. 

The bey immediately found iis way to the 
apartments of the king's valet, and entered the 
room without ceremony. He found Monsieur 
Lebel occupied, however, with two personages, 
who were evidently worthy of some remark.— 
The one was a gentleman of good mein, grace- 
ful exterior, handsome dress and person, but 
withal possessing in the highest degree that in- 
describable air of supercilious licentiousness 
which particularly characterised the courtiers of 
Louis XV. He looked, in short, as if he scorn- 
ed every thing—even to himself! and he -cer- 
tainly did scorn all things conneeted with hon- 
orable and virtuous feeling. THe was sitting in 
a chair, tapping his shoe with his cane, and say- 
ing to Lebel, who stood beside him, ‘I really 
do not see, Lebel, what difference grades make 
in any act. There are only two entities in the 
world, pleasure and pain; and one thing that 
gives us pain, bad alike.’ 

So spoke the Count Jean de Barry, one of the 
least virtuous of the licentious court of Louis, 
where almost all were vic ous. We shall not 
pause upon Lebel’s reply to this exposition of 
the count’s views, butturn rather to the other 
person that the reom contained, whom we shall 
probably never have to mention again. 

She was a young woman dressed with great 
elegance and taste, though not with richness; 
but the extraordinary personal attractions which 
she certainly did possess were displayed in not 
a very decentmanner. Hers was beauty, how- 
ever, of a style which is the least of all others 
beautiful ; for, though all the forms were fine 
and the coloring magnificent, though there was 
grace as well as symmetry, yet the expression— 
not only of the face, but of the whole figure, 
not of one individual feature and every limb— 
was of a kind painfully voluptuous. She might 
have afforded an exceilent representative of the 
earthly Aphrodite, but never could have been 
mistaken for the heavenly one. Such was the 
person who at that time bore the name of Mad- 
emoiselle Lange, but who afterwards ruled 
France by her power over the weaknesses of a 
libertine king, under the name of Madame du 
Barry. 

As soon as Lebel saw the boy, he exclaimed 
aloud, ‘ Have you found her?’ 

‘No,’ answered the boy; ‘as I told you we 
should be, we were too late, and we have not 
found her.’ 


‘ Never mind,’ replied Lebel, ‘I think we can 
do without her.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI.’ 

* Although they be a pack of rash and low- 
minded villains,’ said the king, speaking to 
Lebe!, ‘ we must not suffer them on that ac- 
count to be punished for doing our will.—You 
are sure that none of them compromised our 
name inthe matter ?’ 

* Quite sure,’ answered Lebel; ‘1 have Men- 
sieur Morin’s word for it, sire ; though he says, 
and sosay the restof the police, that there was 
not one of them who would have failed to plead 
your majesty’s orders if they had not been stop- 
ped, and that the Baron de Cajare actually did 

e > 


Se far, Lebel thought himself obliged to re- 
port Pierre Morin’s speech truly ; for he had a 
certain dread ef the commissary of police, of 
his keenness and his power, which made him 
afraid of saying any thing actually untrue of 
him, or of concealing any thing from the king 
which Morin directed him to communicate. 
That dread, however, like everyjother kind of 
fear, was not a little mingled with dislike, and 
he lost no opportunity of saying, every now and 
then, aword or two, which he thought might 
injure the good officer in the opinion of the 
king. Louis, however, notwithstanding all his 
vices and his many weaknesses, had good sense 
enough to know those who served him well 
and zealously; nor would any slight cause in- 
duce him to withdraw his favour froin persons 
who showed honesty and wisdom in his service. 
He was pleased with every appearance ot devo- 
tion to himself, whether it took the fourm of de- 
praved subserviency to his will, or any courtly 
shape of respect ; but he would often bear op- 
position, and even rudeness, with the utmost 
patience, if it were proved to proceed from dis- 
interested motives, and from a real zeal for his 
good or that of the country. 

This peculiarity of his character was strongly 
shown in the present instance; for as soon as 
the valet-de-cbambre ~-had done justice to the 
words of Pierre Morin, he went on in the true 
spirit of his class te do the commissary 
much disservice as it was possible. 

‘Indeed, sire,’ he continued, ‘1 cannot help 
thinking that Monsieur Morin must have a great 
animosity towards Monsieur de Cajare, from 
the way he spoke of him.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the king,‘do you know any 
cause he has for disliking Monsieur de Ca- 
jare!” 

‘ Not exactly,’ replied Lebel ; ‘ but, of course, 
it is very easy, your majesjy, to see when a man 
hates another, by the " he speaks of him. He 
said that Monsieur de Cajaro wasa dangerous 
person to trust; for that, whatever he did, hs 
always had his own interest in view; and, in 
short, he seemed to think very ill of him; in- 
deed, and not to conceal it.’ 

‘That may be very well, Lebel,’ replied the 
king, ‘without his acting with any «egree of 
malice or animosity. I may think you a vast 
scoundrel, Lebel, and not hate you either.’ 

‘Your majesty’s too good,’ said Lebel, bowing 
downto the very ground as if the king had paid 
> him a high comoliment> ‘hut yet, sire, it 
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was surely very saucy of this Mensienr Mo. 
rin to go to Michy at all. What business had 
he there ?’ 

‘Yeu do not understand what you are talking 
about, Lebel,’ replied the king: ‘these men 
choese to play the foel, and to pass themselves 
off for the police when they had no occasion 
to do so, and which, moreover, is quite against 
the law and my pleasure. Morin asked Mon- 
sieur de Choiseul if they had authority, and 
finding they had none, he of course proceeded 
to arrest them. He wente little beyond what 
was right, perhaps, in regard to Monsieur de 
Cajare, bat still that person was very imprudent ; 
and we have proof positive that he was inclined 
to betray the trust reposed in him.’ 

‘Well, your majesty,’ replied Lebel, ‘I have 
nothing to say against Monsieur Morin, of 
course ; but I cannot help thinking that he did 
not act with due respect.’ 

‘Hush, hush !’ replied the king, ‘say ne more 
upon the subject: 1 have not a more taithful 
servant in this realm than that same Pierre Mo- 
rin, and since he has been at the head of that 
office, an immense improvement has taken place 
in the police. Let the men be set free from the 
Chatelet, and see that the order | gave for Mon- 
sieur de Cajare not to present himself at Ver- 
sailles till further orders be properly notified to 
him. 1 would have all who have been employ- 
ed in this business be warned to be careful, if 
they would not find their way into the prison 
again.’ 

The orders of the king were duly obeyed. 
Notice was given to Pierre Morin to set free 
all the persons who had been taken at the cha- 
teau of Michy ; and, summoning them one by 
one to his presence at his own bureau, he gave 
them a careful admonition as to a discreet use 
of any secrets that they possessed, and in regard 
to their future conduct in their various avoca- 
tions. Pierre Jean was the last whom he thought 
fit to speak with, but not even the Chatelet had 
been able to diminish, by a shade, the brazen 
impudence of Pierre Jean. 

‘My dear friend and counsellor,’ he replied to 
the warnings of Pierre Moria, ‘it isall no use ; 
I ceuld not be an honest man if I would: na- 
ture is against me ; | was born to roguery as 
my inheritance ; and 1 do declare that I have 
often tried very hard to behave like an honest 
man, without being able. Why, in this very 
business that [ was put in here for, I vow, that 
twenty times, when I looked at the girl, and 
she said 2 kind word to me, | was tempted to 
give her a hint of the whole matter; but then 
Satan_ himself, or some of his imps, always whis- 
pered in my ear in the most insinuating tone 
possible, ‘ Two hundred louis, and all expenses 
paid.” It was not possible to resist that you 
know.’ 

‘Hardly, indeed,’ replied Pierre Morin ; ‘es- 
pecially as, I suppose, my good friend, you ex- 

pected protection even if you were caught." 

‘No, no, no!’ replied Pierre Jean: ‘donot do 
jusiice to my prudence at the expense of my 

wit; I never expected procection at ail. If it 
had been a shopkeeper or a poor man, that had 
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employed me, | might have expected something 
of the kind ; but the higher the person the less 
the security. No, no, no! Selomon, or some of 
those great people wrote, put not your faith in 
princes ; and he who said so knew more of his 
own race than most people do of their kidney. 

‘Well, Master Pierre Jean,’ replied Morin, 
‘all 1 have to tell you is this, if 1 catch you at 
any such tricks again, especially with regard 
to this same lady, I shall deal with you in a dif- 
ferent way from what I have done at present; 
fer instead of arresting you fora minor offence, 
i shall have you apprehended fr that business 
on the other side of the Seine, where robbery 
and an attempt to murder were in question ; 
then we should see you swinging in the Greve 
to a certainty, you know.’ 

‘No, no, you would not do that,’ replied Pierre 
Jean; ‘1 know you better, Monsieur Morin.’ 

‘And why not ?* replied Pierre Morin. ‘ You 
are deceiving yourself altogether. I will do it, 
as | live.’ 

‘No, no, answered the man; ‘but I will tell 
you why not. First, because you kuow that [ 
never wanted to murder tle man, or tried to 
murder him; and next, because you would 
never have a hand in hanging one of the oldest 
friends and acquaintances you have in the 
world.’ 

‘Friends and acquaintances !’ said Pierre Mo- 
rin, gazing at the saan steadfastly ; ‘what do 
you mean, sir ?—take care what you say.’ 

‘ Ay,ay,' replied Pierre Jean: ‘ twenty years 
does make a difference, and fortune changes fa- 
vors ; but I knew you well enough when I was 
shop boy to old Fiteau the goldsmith. Ay, and 
I could tell you something more about that 
business if I liked—something that might as- 
tonish you to hear.’ 

Whatever might be the feelings of Pierre 
Morin—whether he had or had not previously 
recognized Fiteau’s ci-derant shop-boy—cannot 
be told, but he had by this time learnt to eonceal 
all emotions, and not the slightest trace of any 
such thing as surprise could be detected on his 
countenance. 

‘ I wonder, Master Pierre Jean,’ he said, ‘that 
you, who have been so long trading amongst 
the sharp people of Paris, do not know that 
there is nothing at all takes place which we are 
not aware of here. For yourself, I will give 
you your own history in two minutes, if you 
like to hear it. Here,’’ he cried aloud to ene 
of the clerks within, ‘give me folio five hundred, 
letter P. J.’ 

As soon as the huge volume was brought to 
him, he turned to the words Pierre Jean, and 
that wort!.y beheld two or three long columns 
filled with his own good acts and deeds. 

‘Ay,’ continued Pierre Morin, as he read over 
the first part, ‘I see what you tell me is truc, 
though 1 never looked to that part of your story 
before. You were shop-boy to Fiteau at the 
time he was murdered, and were strongly sus- 
pected, 1 find, ot having purloined some of the 
articles you were sent out to deliver.’ 

‘Upon my honor,’ cried Pierre Jean, ‘1 never 
stole a thing for three years after that.’ 


‘That is to your credit,’ replied Pierre Morin ; 
‘you caught the vice in the army, I suppose; 
for here | find you were drummed out of the 
tenth regiment, and then again you were con- 
fined for three months for swindling, and then 
were charged with ,robbing the royal courier, 
for which Corvant was hanged, and then-——’ 


‘Ah, Monsieur Morin, Monsieur Morin,’ 
cried Pierre Jean, ‘stop, in pity’s name! I see 
there is no biography like that of the police 
office.’ 

Pierre Morin smiled, and, pointing to the end 
of the voluminous article headed ‘Pierre Jean, 
he showed him a long line of small crosses 
made in red ink, and asked—‘Do you under- 
stand what that means, my good friend ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied Pierre Jean, who by this 
time was very much inclined to call him mon- 
seigneur; ‘pray what may be the interpreta- 
tion thereof ?’ 

* One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,’ said 
Pierre Morin, counting the crosses, ‘ that means 
hangable upon sevenconnts! But come, come, 
Master Pierre Jean, dou't be down hearted, 
there are one or two others that have got more 
crosses than you have. Why, the fellew 1 had 
executed on Wednesday week had ten, and 
you may escape yet, if you choose to make 
yourself serviceable, keep yourself quiet. and 
above all things hold your tongue when you are 
not told to speak.’ 

‘Oh! cried Pierre Jean, ‘I will be as silent 
as the grave: my tongue shall never carry me 
to the gallows, if | can help it’ 

‘No;’ replied Pierre Morin, ‘but you must 
always tell me what I want to knew.’ 

‘Oh, I amever at your honor’s feet,’ rephed 
Pierre Jean. 

‘ Well then,’ continued Monsieur Morin, ‘be 
so good as to tell me now what it was you said 
would surprise me ?’ 

‘I don’t think now,’ replied Pierre Jean, 
‘that any thing would surprise you; but what 
I meant was that on that night when Fiteau 
was murdered, | saw three men instead of two 
coming down the street. Two of them were 
those who were broke on the wheel; but there 
was a third, who is still living, for | saw him 
not many days ago.’ 


Stil! Pierre Morin showed no sign ot aston- 
ishment. ‘Did you speak to him?’ he demand- 
ed. ‘Oh! not I,’ answered Pierre Jean- * he 
is a great man now-a-days, and was going into 
the court when I saw him.’ 

‘You were wise,’ replied the commissary, 
‘and will be still wiser, if you hold your tongue 
about the matter to every one. 


‘Oh that I will,’ answered Pierre Jean, ‘t 
never thought of mentioning it—one hawk does 
not kill another, you know; but I did think 
that [ might make use of the secret some time, 
for I was just then going down to Castelneau ; 
and I fancied if I were caught, and they tried 
to punish me, I would stop en by threatening 
to tell what | knew.’ 

‘ You wonld only have go yourself hanged 
replied Pierre Morin, ‘and done him ne harm, 
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‘Ay, howso?? demanded Pierre Jean, with 
some surprise. 

‘Because,’ replied Pierre Morin, ‘when a 
scoundrel aceuses a gentleman, he must either 
prove his accusation or prove his honesty ; now 
i take it, Master Pierre Jean, that you could 
neither do the one nor the other. There was 
no word but your own for the matter, and you 
know well what your word is worth in any court 
throughout Frange. Be a wise man, Monsieur 
Pierre Jean, and do net meddle with hot pitch 
without a long spoon.’ 

‘I never thought of doing any thing but 
frightening him,’ replied Pierre Jean; ‘ and 
as to the long spoon, I do not know where that 
is to come from.’ 

‘Nor L either,’ replied Pierre Morin, ‘unless 
| give you one; but go along just now. You 
are free, you know, forthe time being; you 
may be safe enough if you like ; but if you in- 
terfere with things that den’t concern you, you 
will have a hempen cravat before the week is 
out.” 

‘Iwill take care, I will take care,’ replied 
Pierre Jean, who, to say the truth, bad heen a 
good deal more frightened by the conversation 
of the commissary than ever he had been in his 
life before, and with a very low reverence, he 
quitted the room, and was suffered to issue forth 
at liberty. 

The next person who appeared before the 
commissary was introduced with some sort of 
derecy, having been led, from a back door 
which opened into a distant street, mee va- 
riouslong and tertuous passages tu the office of 
Pierre Morin. He was a dark, coffee-colored 
man, with hair frizzed and powdored, sharp, 
keen, grey eyes, a skin somewhat marked with 
the small-pox; a waistcoat of very gay em- 
broidery, and a snuff.colored coat, with plain 
buttons. He bowed reverently before Pierre 
Morin, while the latter, as had become some- 
what customary with him, looked at his visiter 
from head to foot for a moment or two, with- 
out uttering a syllable. At length the commis- 
sary opened his lips, saying, ‘You are the valet 
of Monsieur de Cajare.’ 

The man laid his hand upon his beart and 
bowed to the ground, shrugged up his shoulders 
till they almost contrived te swallow up his 
head between them. ‘You have received the 
message [ sent you,’ continued Pierre Morin: 
the man bowed again ; ‘ and are willing to agree 
to the terms,’ added the officer of police, liking 
him all the better for his taciturnity. 

The man, in reply, gave the same kind of af- 
firmation ; and, looking upon that bow as a 
part of the sentence, he connected it with what 
was to follow by a conjunction, saying, ‘But I 
fear [ cannot do so much as you expect.’ 

‘Why not?’ rejoined Pierre Morin. ‘You 
would say that the baron is not communicative ; 
that he does not talk to yeu as some gentlemen 
do to their valets; that he keeps his secrets to 
himself.—I_ know all that already, my good 
friend. But what you have to do is this: to 
report regu!arly twice or three times a day, eve- 
ry thing that you see yourself, every thing that 
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you hear from your fellow servants, where the 
baron breakfasts, dines, and sleeps, who are his 
companiens, what he loses or wins at play; and, 
in short, every particular that you have to tell, 
with all that you suspect ; and leave us to do 
the rest. But you must never confound suspi- 
cions with facts.’ 

‘I will do all that you tell me sir,’ replied the 
man, and nothing you tell me not 

‘Is the baron yet free?’ demanded Pierre 
Morin. 

‘He is free, has dressed himself, and, when 
I came away, was talking with his sister,’ said 
the valet. 

‘Where does he go to-night?’ demanded 
Pierre Morin. 

‘He goes to play at piquet,’ the servent an- 
swered, ‘with the Count de Royan andthe Ab- 
be de Verdun.’ 

* He wi!l lose money to them,’ rejoined Pierre 
Morin. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ replied the valet ; ‘he is 
improved lately.’ 

‘But he is not equal to them,’ said Pierre Mo- 
rin, ‘let me know what he loses, if you can find 
out.’ 

The man promised to obey him; and all this 
matter being settled, the valet was suffered to 
depart, and Pierre Morin turned to other 
business. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 

It is now high time to turn to Annette de St. 
Morin ; but still we need not pause wpon all 
that took place at the chateau to which she had 
been conveyed, before she again left it from an 
apprehension which, as we have seen, was very 
just, that the course of her journey had been 
watched, aud that means would be taken to 
pumsue and bring her back to Michy. 

lt was in a small plain chaise de poste, then, 
with none but one servanton the outside there- 
of, and containing within no one but Annette 
herself and the lady whom she only knew by 
the name ot Louise, that Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin was pursuing her journey, through some 
woods which lie in the neighborhood of Char- 
tres. Donnine, Annette’s maid, and another 
woman servant, with two of the men, had been 
sent upon another read nearly parallel, and 
were ordered to direct their course every day 
towards the same point as the chaisv de poste 
Two a horseback followed the carriage 
at the distancé of abgnt three miles, and another 
mounted attendant freceded it by nearly an 
hour’s journey. Thus many precautions were 
taken ; but these were not all: for the lady, in 
speaking with Annette during their first day's 
expedition, endeavored to remove all anxiety 
from her mind by saying, ‘ Fear not, my sweet 
child, fear not, we have a good friend actively 
employed in our service, who has greater means 
than any other man in France of baffling our 
pursuers, and misleading them as to our course.’ 

The journey of the first and second day pass- 
ed ever quietly, and Annette’s fears began to 
subside, and her heart to beat less timidly at 
every sound she heard and every new face that 
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she beheld upon the road. Her companion was 
all tenderness and kindness; but, even had she 
been less so, there was something in her very 
countenance, in the tone of her voice, in the 
expression of her eyes, which would have made 
Annette’s bosom warm towards her and taught 
her to trust and to confide. But in the long 
and thoughtful conversations which took place 
now asthey sat side by side, in the occasional 
outbursts of feeling which poured forth from 
the lady’s heart, in the deep and solemn com- 
ments which from time to time found their way 
to her lips upon the manifold subjects that they 
discussed—comments breathing of deep, long, 
earnest thought upon all the great and import- 
ant points of human life, and man’s strange 
destiny—in all these things Annette found 
fresh cause every hour to admire and love the 
fair being with whom she was broughtinto such 
close examination. There was an interest, too, 
in the very mystery of their mutual connection ; 
a warm and thrilling interest which made An- 
nette feel differently towards her and any other 
human being. The very questions that she 
asked her own heart concerning that connec- 
tion awoke all the tenderness and sweetest 
sympathies of our nature in favor of the stran- 
ger. 

4 ‘What,’ Annette weuld ask herself, ‘what 
could be the meaning of that long, earnest, ten- 
der gaze with which the lady regarded her from 
time to time ? What tne secret emotions which 
caused the tears suddenly to rise into her eyes ? 
What the warm and overpowering feeling which 
every now and then would make the lady cast 
her arm around her, and press a kiss upon her 
cheek and brow ?’ 

Sometimes she would think that some of the 
nearest and dearest ties must exist between 
them ; and her ewn heart beat at the idea with 
sensations nigh akinto ecstasy. Butthe sweet- 
est of all the dreams—a dream which was 
nourished by the lady frequently calling her ‘my 
child’—was soon dispelled. Not only was there 
no ring upon the finger—for that in France and 
in those times might very well take place even 
in the case of a married woman—but the ser- 
vants from time te time called her Mademoiselle, 
a token which was not to be mistaken. Whit, 
then, could be the tie between them? for tie 
there evidently was. Whatcould be the motive 
of all that lady’s conduct? What the deep, 
heartfelt interest which was the secret of the 
whole ? 

Such inquiries set Annette’s fancy roving 
through tracts which she had never ventured 
upon before. Up to that period she had asked 
herself but few, if any, questions concerning her 
previous history; she had rarely demanded, even 
of herself, who were her parents ; she had never 
thought of why and how she had been left an 
orphan in the world without any kindred tie that 
she perceived around her. This indifference, 
indeed, proceeded from no degree of apathy ;— 
but none of the circumstances in which she was 
placed had tended to awaken such thoughts. 
The love of the Abbe Connt de Castelneau seem- 
ed fully to supply that of a parent: and in the 


secluded life which she had led, no events had 
hitherto occurred to conduct imagination on the 
path of inquiry. Had the child which the abbe 
had adopted been a boy, the case, of course, 
would have been very different. At each step, 
then, in life, some circumstance would have oc- 
curred to excite investigation. The prattle and 
inquiries cf school-fellows, the companions of 
the camp or the field, the continual sight of all 
the ties of the world, the affection seen in other 
families, and kindnesses required and received 
by the individual, would all have made him ask 
long, long before, ‘Who, who, and what am I ? 
where are all the dear relationships, the sweet 
bonds which surround our chiJdhood and our 
youth? where are the kindred faces and the kin- 
dred names? Where the father’s hand to guide 
and to protect? Where the mother’s care to 
watch, to comfort, and to soothe? Where are 
the brothers, the sisters, the relations the family 
friends, the sweet ancestral home, and all the 
bright associations of the past linked with the 
present?’ Such questions would have suggest- 
ed themselves at every turn to the mind of the 
boy or the man; but woman’s nature is to con- 
centrate her affections within a smaller eircle ;— 
to pour them more intensely upon fewer objects; 
to give all lesser ties a lesser hold, and to be 
satisfied with limits that will not satisfy man. 

Thus had Annette’s life preceeded, contented 
with that which was, without looking into that 
which might be. A father’s kindness could not 
exceed that of the Count de Castelneau, and she 
was satisfied with that love, without feeling a 
craving for more. She saw no happy homes 
around her, or but few and those among the 
lower classes; and she was too little conversant 
with the joys of kindred to think thereof, except 
when her attention was forced towards them.— 
Once awakened, however, the whole tender and 
deep emotions of her heart—a heart well cal- 
eulated te entertain every affection in its most 
ardent and lasting form—prompted her to in- 
quire, ‘Where was the family from which she 
had a right to expect such feelings as those 
which the lady evinced towards her ?’ and often 
as they went she would fall into deep reveries, 
from which she was only roused by some new 
caress which seemed to speak that the subject 
of her thoughts was comprehended. 

Still, however, the lady not only gave no ex- 
planation herself, but ~hen Annette approached 
the topic of the kindness which she had shown 
her, and the interest she took in her, her reply 
was always turned in such a way as to intimate 
that all further inquiry at that time would be 
painful to her. On other points, however, she 
spoke much more fraukly, telling her fair com- 
panion in what direction her apprehensions had 
pointed, and explaining to her—as far as such 
a thing could be explained to the ears of purity 
and innocence—the character of the king, and 
the imfamous acts which were from time to time 
perpetrated in France for the gratification of his 
licentiousness. The fears of Annette, indeed, 
had not before assumed any distinct and tangi- 
ble form; and even now, though they took a 
definite direction, she shrunk from hearing more, 
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and speedily, on her part, changed the conver- 
sation to subjects which certainly affected her 
actual situation less, but which were also less 
painful to her ear 

In this manner, as | have said, passed two 
days; and the evening of the second was com- 
ing rapidly on, when the carriage, making its 
way through the wood, not many leagues from 
Chartres, was suddenly stopped, and nearly over 
turned, by the fore axle breaking, and one of the 
wheels coming off. The country around, though 
beautiful, presented not the slightest appearance 
of a human habitation, and the embarrassment 
of the whole party was now extreme. No 
ehance existed, the driver said, of finding any 
one capable of repairing the damage within the 
precints of the forest, and it extended fcr at least 
two leagues farther. 

After all the manifold consultatiens which 
generally follow such accidents, it was at length 
determined that the two ladies should set out 
with the coaehman, as he knew the road better 
than the other servant, who was to remain in 
charge of the vehicle, and that they should pro- 
ceed on the road to Chartres, until they met 
with some habitation, where they could either 
find shelter for an hour or two, till the carriage 
could he repaired, or lodging for the night. 

The road was sandy and difficult; and al- 
though the soft, calm, yellew light of the au- 
tumnal evening rested beautifully upon the 
mossy banks and silvery roots of the old beech 
trees, though many a picturesque and enticing 
spot presented itself for repose, yet Annette and 
the lady hastened on, for both had by this time 
known enough ef danger and sorrow to feel ap- 
prehension, even when no actua! peril appeared. 
Not more than an hour of daylight could be 
reckoned upon; and Annette strove to make 
herself believe that on a road so neara large 
eity, andin aroyal forest, one might wander 
safely long after the great luminary himself had 
sunk to repose; yet still she gazed eagerly for- 
ward at every turn of the road, in hopes of see- 
ing some house or cottage where shelter could 
be obtained before the last look of the sun was 
withdrawn from the earth. 

Both the lady and Annette were somewhat 
fatigued from the wearing effect of agitation, 
and from several days of hurried travelling, 
which at that time was by ne means so easy a 
process in France as at present, and the act of 
walking through the loose sand, or over the 
rongh gravel of a forest road, soon tired them 
still more ; so that it was with feelings of great 
delight on every account that at length the young 
lady exclaimed, ‘There is a house !’ 

As they approached nearer, they saw that it 
was not only a human habitation, but one of 
some size ; and by the tall poll and garland be- 
fore the door, it appeared to be a house of public 
entertainment. All was calm and silent, tue, 
about the place, which pleased Annette the 
more, as it was not to be expected that the com- 
pany, if there had been any, in a cabaret in the 
forest, would be very choice or agreeable ; and 
the profound stillness of the whole scene, the 
sweet low sunshine pouring overthe open sandy 
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space before the house, and shining in at a door 
where sat a drewsy cat, enjoying the last rays, 
afforded a promise of tranquillity which was very 
soothing. 

Advancing together, then, with their appre- 
hensions of a long walk through the wood by 
night now dispelled, the two ladies entered the 
door of the little inn. They found the interior 
less inviting than the outside, indeed, for the 
first room that presented itself was the ancient 
well-smoked kitchen, at the further side of which 
with her back towards them, was an old woman, 
busily engaged in cooking. She was not very 
cleanly in her apparel, and by herside was a girl 
of about ten years old, still less neat. The face 
of the latter was turned towards the visiters as 
they entered, and presented a — unwashed 
aspect, while a fearful squint in the lett eye gave 
a disagreeable expression to features which 
might otherwise have been pretty. 

‘Oh, dame!’ exclaimed the girl, as she saw 
the two strangers, ‘here are ladies, and one has 
got : 

But the old woman stopped the girl from an- 
nouncing what part of the ladies’ apparel excited 
her admiration, by turning round and giving her 
a push which drove her against the side of the 
chimney ; and then, advancing towards Annette 
and her fair companion, she asked in a civil tone 
what she could do to serve them. 

Their situation was speedily explained, and 
the good woman then informed them that about 
four miles farther on there was ancther house, 
where there wasablacksmith’s shop. Some- 
body would be found there, she said, who could 
immediately repair the carriage ; but at the saime 
time that she offered the assistance of her little 
girl to show the coachman the way to the next 
carrefour, from which place the road was direct, 
she expressed a hope that the ladies would stay 
at her poor house all night, as it would take a 
long time to mend a broken axle, and the dis- 
tance to Chartres was nearly twelve miles. The 
countenance of the old woman was not very 
much more prepossessing than that of her 
daughter, or grand-daughter, whichever she 
was; and Annette felt a strange reluctance to 
remain in the place of shelter which they had 
now found. She argued down her prejudices, 
however, and said nothing in opposition to the 
proposal, though her companion turned to ker 
with an inquiring look. 

‘We have better and cleaner rooms up stairs, 
madam,’ said the woman, seeming to divine at 
once part of the objections which might suggest 
themselves to the minds of her guests against 
remaining ; ‘and every thing is quite clean and 
nice there. 1 will get you a good supper ready 
in a minute, too, and I'll warramt you will be 
very comfortable.’ 

The lady, without further question, agreed to 
stay, and the coachman was immediately sent 
off with the little girl. Before the latter took 
her departure, however, the old woman gave her 
various directions, some of which were in a low 
and indistinct tone, while others, Annette could 
not but think, were spoken with affected loud- 
ness. Notwithstanding all that she could do to 


























combat apprehension, she did not feel at all easy 
on seeing the man depart. 


She remained below thinking over her situ- 
ation, and looking out upon the placid forest 
scene sleeping in the evening sunshine, while 
her fair companion, Louisa, went up with the 
old woman te look at the rooms, the superior 
neatness of which she had boasted. As Annette 
paused and gazed forth, a tall deer bounded 
across, and took its way down the road which 
she and her companion had been themselves 
pursuing ; and she was still watching his grace- 
ful form as he rushed onward, when suddenly, 
to her surprise, the noble animal fell forward and 
rolled upon his side, struggled up again as if with 
a last terrible effort, took a staggering step or 
two along the path, and then again came down, 
with his slender feet beating the ground in the 
agonies of death. No sound accompanied the 
fall of the deer; no report of fire arms followed; 
but an instant after three or tour men rushed 
forth trom the neighboring thicket, and sprang 
upon the prostrate body of the animal, one hold- 
ing him by the horns and another by the feet.— 
Annette instantly drew back, and by the impulse 
of the moment, closed the doer of the house. 


She had reached the foot of the stairs which 
led directly out of the kitchen into the rooms 
abeve, when she heard the steps of her friend 
and the old woman beginning te descend. At 
that moment, however, the sound of voices and 
feet were heard without; and, nearly at the 
same instant, the other lady re-entered the room, 
and the men whom Annette had seen witheut, 
threw open the door, one of them exelaiming, 
before he discovered who it was that now tenant- 
ed the inn kitchen, ‘What the devil did you shut 
the door for, you old fool ?’ 


The man who spoke was in the act of drag- 
g-ng in the deer, aided by three others, and at 
the moment, as he was pulling the animal vio- 
lently on by the horns, his back was turned to- 
wards the spot where Annette stood. The faces 
of those who followed, however, were in such a 
direction that they instantly saw the two stran- 
gers with the old woman, and the look of con- 
sternation which this produced instantly caught 
the attention of their companion, who seemed 
also to be their leader. Dropping the head of 
the beast which they had just slaughtered, upon 
the floor, he turned fiereely round, and gazed at 
Annette and the lady for a moment or two in 
silence, and then poured forth a torrent ¢f in- 
vective against the old woman for admitting any 
body to pry into what they were about. 


‘Lord bless you, my boy,’ cried the old wo- 
man in a coaxing tone, ‘the ladies will never 
mind your taking a little bit of vension, nor tell 
about it either, | am sure.’ 

But the man only seemed the more irritated in 
consequenee of her endeavors to soothe him, and 
abused her with language such as had never be- 
fore met Annette’s ear. 

‘Oh! don’t don’t,’ she cried, in horror at what 
she heard: ‘we will never say a word about it. 
We will pledge our word never to tell any thing, 
but pray do not speak to her so.’ 
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The old woman's spirit, however, was by this 
time aroused—and a bad and a violent spirit it 
was—for she now returned the abuse of her son 
with far mere acrimony and vehemence than he 
himself could command; and, as is very often 
the case in such encounters, overwhelmed and 
crushed, as it were, his rage by the fierceness 
and volubility of hertengue. Assoon, however, 
as this was accomplished, and she saw that the 
day was her own, she went close up to him, and 
taking him by the arm, spoke a word or two in-a 
low tone, which instantly seemed to attract all 
his attention. He listened to her eagerly, gaz- 
ing at Annette and the lady with a sharp and in- 
quiring look, and knitted heavy brow ; and his 
eyes fixed particularly upon the large gold 
watches, with innumerable seals and pendants, 
and little jewels, which both the ladies wore, as 
was then customary with every persen of rank 
and station in France. 

‘Ah! that is different, that is different,’ he 
said. ‘Come, let us pull the buck in;’ and this 
was accordingly done, so that the door could be 
closed. Assoon as it was shut, the man who 
had hitherto spoken exclaimed, addressing one 
of his comrades, ‘Lock it, lock it;’ and the key 
was instantly turned. 

Annette gazed with a look of consternation 
upon her companion ; and the lady, at the same 
moment, asked, ‘Why do you lock the door ?’ 

‘To prevent any one coming in that we don't 
like,’ replied the old woman, somewhat sharply, 
while her son added, in a jeering tone, ‘And te 
prevent any one from going out who we would 
rather have stay here.’ 

‘Come what are you going te be about?’ said 
one of the other men, addsessing the last speak- 
er. “The lady does not seem inclined to do us 
any harm.’ 

‘No,’ said the other; ‘but those watches are 
mighty pretty things. I should think well 
worth fifty louis a piece ; and it’s more than likes 
ly there may be purses worth three or four time- 
that sum: so 1 don’t see—as we must risk our 
necks for this vension business—why ——’ 

‘But how will you keep them from telling 
then ?’ said the other man. 

‘| don’t knew,’ answered the one who had 
spoken first. ‘We can think of that afterwards. 
‘they must stay here all night.’ 

Annette’s heart had sunk from the first words 
which had been spoken, and the lady who was 
with her shook very much, and was deadly pale. 
But Annette’s courage rose with the danger, 
and she took a step forward towards the men, 
saying, “The watches are worth more than fifty 
louis each, | have at least as much in my purse, 
as you suppose ; and we will give youthe whole 
freely, and without your asking for it, if you 
will let us go on at once to Chartres, or rather 
as a reward for showing us our way thither. If 
we give you the money freely, there is no rob- 
bery In the matter, and therefere there will be 
nothing to tell; and besides we will promise— 
nay, we will swear—never to say one word of 
what has happened to any ene.’ 

* Nonsense, nonsense,’ cried the old woman’s 
son; ‘they would call it robbery all the same ; 
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and as for oaths, what are oaths good for? Peo- 
ple swear so help them God ! ho cares for 
God now-a-days? We have too much philoso- 
phy in France for that stuff now.’ 

The sky had been getting darker for some 
time, and at that moment there was a long low 
peal of thunder ; but the ribald went on, with a 
scoff, exclaiming, ‘There: do you hear that? 
‘There was a time when the old fools would ex- 
pect God to strike ene dead; but 1 shall go on 
my own way, for all that grumbling.’ 

‘For Heaven's sake do not,’ said Annette.— 
‘We have never injured you in any way. We 
are willing to ——’ 

‘Whois that atthe door?’ exclaimed the man. 
‘Some one shook the door.’ 

‘Oh! it is only Tim, and Henri, and the other 
fellow,’ said the old woman: ‘1 told the girl to 
fetch them quick.’ 

‘Stop, stop: do not open the door!’ exclaim- 
ed her son. ‘Let us be sure first.’ 

But at that moment Annette turned her eyes 
to the window, and a loud ery of joy burst from 
her lips. The looks of all were turned in that 
direction also; but before any one could advance, 
the casement was dashed violently in, a man 
sprang into the room, and Ernest de Nogent 
steod by Annette’s side. A servant followed 
with his drawn sword in his hand, and Ernest 
brought round the hilt of his own weapon, de- 
manding, ‘Dear Annette, what is the meaning 
of all this? Who are these men? Why are 
you so pale *” 

‘Give me the cross-bow,’ said the old woman’s 
son, stretching out his hand to one of the men 
behind him, but keeping his eyes still fixed upon 
Ernest de Nogent aud the servant. ‘We must 
have no folly now, or we shallall swing. Give 
me the cross-bow, | say: what are you about ?’ 

‘I left it under the tree, replied one of the 
others. ‘I thought the beast would get away if 
I were not quick.’ 

‘You fool!’ exclaimed his companion. 
it, fetch it !—fetch it fer your life!’ 

The man turned to the door, but Ernest de 
Nogent exclaimed, ‘Stop! stop! you will bring 
destruction upon yourselves: if you will pause 
you are secure, but if you act violently you will 
bring certain death upon yourselves.’ 

‘Fetch me the cross-bow,’ replied the other 
man furiously, ‘or L’ll drive my knife into you. 
Will you stay and hear such trash as that ?’ 

The other man still paused, buta third, who 
stood near the door, instantly turned the key, 
and threw it wide open. 

‘Hear me,’ cried Ernest de Nogent—‘Hear 
me ; for your own sakes, if not for mine, for noth- 
ing can save you but instant flight. Quick, up 
those stairs, dear Aunette,’ he added rapidly, 
and ina lower voice: ‘leave me to deal with 
them.’ 

‘No,’ she replied in the same tone—‘No: I 
cannot quit you now” 

‘Listen to me,’ continued Ernest, again ad- 
dressing the men. ‘You suppose that you are all 
alone here : 

‘No, we don't,’ cried the old woman’s son with 
a grin, looking over his shoulder and seeing 


‘Fetch 
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through the open door the heads of two more 
men whom he knew. ‘Ha! Tim, my boy, is 
that you? and you’ve gota pistol, too! Right, 
my boy,right! Give it to me quick! I will 
soon settle the account with this young man.’ 





VOLUME I111.—CHAPTER I. 

Asthe man spoke, whose words we have re- 
corded in the last chapter of the preceding vol- 
ume, there was a loud blast of a horn in the 
open space before the little cabaret, and at the 
same moment the old woman’s sen perceived tor 
the first time that the countenences of such of 
his companions, as had just arrived, were dead- 
ly pale and full of apprehension. 

Instead of giving him the pistol, the man he 
had called Tim onty exclaimed ‘ Quick, you 
fool, quick ! Outof the back door into the wood, 
or we shall be taken, every one of us. There is 
the king and the whole hunt come up here 
after the buck you have been dolt enough to 
shoot.’ 

Consternation instantly seemed to take pos- 
session of the whole party within: and the old 
woman's son, snatching the pistol violently from 
bis eomrade’s hand, was the first to rush towards 
a door by the side of the stairs. Now, however, 
Ernest de Nogent cast himself in the way, with 
his drawn sword in his hand, exciaiming, ‘ You 
are too late !’ 

The villain turned his eyes fiercely from him 
to Annette; and as if he could read at once the 
feelings that were in the young officer's heart 
towards her, it was at her he instantly levelled 
the pistol, exclaiming, ‘ Net too late for this !’ 

Ernest, witha single bound, sprang upon him, 
and caught him by the arm and the throat. A 
shert and vehement struggle followed in the 
very first efforts of which the pistol went off; 
but the next moment after a reel hither and 
thither, the ruffian was thrown tothe ground, 
and Ernest de Nogext put his foot upon his 
chest and held him down. The villain receiv- 
ed no aid from the companions ef his wickedness; 
for nothing is so selfish as vice; and each, with 
the instinct of self-preservation strong upon him, 
made his way towards the door which led out 
the back way into the wood. All were not suc- 
cessful, however, in reaching it; for before the 
struggle between Ernest and his opponent had 
continued half a minute, a number of servants, 
and huntsmen, and guards, with several of the 
men, poured intothe house, and two of the men 
were caught and secured with very little resist- 
ance. 

By the time that this was cempleted, Ernest 
had triumphed over his adversary, and those 
around were gazing on him asif for explanation; 
but the eyes alone of Annette perceived that 
the blood was flowing from his right side. 

‘Oh! you are hurt,’ she cried, springing for- 
ward and laying both her hands upon his arm. 
You are very much hurt, I am sure’ 

Ernest de Nogent made no reply, but pushed 
baok the curls of hair, from his face, and tried 
to answer with a smile. He felt, however, that 
he was wounded, and that if the struggle had 
continued a moment longer he must have given 
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way. The room swam giddidily round with 
him, and all he could utter was, as he withdrew 
his foot from his prostrate adversary, ‘ Seize the 
villain, seize him !—Ah, dear Annetee !’ 

Annette took his hand in hers, and support- 
ing his arm, while one of the officers caught 
him as he was seen to stagger, guided him to 
the nearestchair. ‘The king’s surgeon is in the 
carriage,’ said one of the officers, addressing An- 
nette. ‘ Call him, call him instantly,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to some of the guards; ‘tell his 
majesty we have fallen upon a fine nest of vil- 
lains here, but scarcely in time to prevent mur- 
der, I fear.’ 

The other lady now advanced towards Ernest's 
side, and water was hastily sent for; but before 
itcame Ernest de Nogent had fainted, and the 
blood still continued pouring from his side. 
A moment after two gentlemen entered, the 
ene clothed in black and the other in a rich 
hunting suit, and instantly the space around the 
wounded man was cleared. 

‘What isall this?’ cried the first. 
is Monsieur de Nogent: is he dead ? 
this happened ”’ 

‘| scarcely know whether he be dead or not, 
sire, said one of the officers ; ‘but it seems 
that in asresting one of these villains, whom he 
found slaughtering your majesty’s deer, Mon- 
sieur de Nogent has been shot by that scoun- 
drel you see there. The pistol was discharged 
aller we entered the room. Yousee it is in his 
hand now.’ 

The man, who seemed to be unconscious that 
he had hitherto retained the weapon in his grasp, 
instantly dropped it when he heard it named; 
but that only made the fact the more apparent, 
and the king motioned the persons who sur- 
rounded him to remove the person they had 
captured. 

Annette’s heart was aching as it had never 
ached before in life ; but her eyes were tearless, 
and she only said in a low voice, addressing the 
person in black, who, she clearly saw, was the 
surgeon spoken of,—‘Oh! help him, sir, if it 
be not too late.’ 

‘ No,’ said the surgeon, in a mild tene. ‘No, 
he is not dead, mademoiselle, he kas fainted ; 
but that willdo no harm, we shall the more ea- 
sily staunch the blood and examine the wound. 
You twe ladies had better retire; indeed, all 
had better do so, if such be his majesty’s pleas- 
ure, except one or two of you gentlemen to give 
me a little assistance.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ replied the king, and 
naming two or three gentlemen whom he order- 
ed to remain with the surgeon, he continued, 
addressing the latter, ‘I shall leave you here, 
my good friend, with the wounded man; but 
one of the coaches shall stay for you, and if he 
comes to himself again, let him be taken whith- 
ersoever he wishes. In the mean time we will 
go out, and hold the pleas of the gate before the 
door here, if this thunder has not brought rain 
with it. Allow me, mademoiselle, to conduct 
you from this place ; there is a second carriage 
here at your disposal, for I suppose that youtwo 
ladies are those to whom, we were told, the 
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chaise de poste belongs which we saw but now 
broken in the woed. 

Annette merely bowed her head coldly, and 
the other lady revlied, “‘ The same, sire.’ 

These words first called the attention of the 
king towards Annette’s fair companion, and he 
seemed more struck with her appearance than 
with that of Annette herself. : 

*This is’strange !” exclaimed the king. ‘Why, 
beautiful lady, am | right or wreng tes 
this isa face well known to me in other days, 
as that of the coldest and the cruellest of all the 
court of France—who, with all hearts breaking 
for her, has remained so many years in vestal 
seclusion ?’ 

‘So many years, sire,’ replied the lady—‘se 
many years, that even the nine days’ wonder 
has gone by with the little beauty that your ma- 
jesty so flatteringly remembers. I can assure 
you, sire,’ she added, with a faint smile, ‘that 
the suitors whom your majesty alludes to are 
not very importunate now-a-days, and find it 
very easy to forget.—But I will beseech your 
majesty to suffer one of the royal carriages to 
convey myself and this young lady on our road 
to Chartres, whither we were going when we 
were stopped by an accident to the carriage. 

‘May I ask the young lady’s name ?’ said the 
king, leading Annette onward into the open air : 
—‘to judge from finding her here, in such close 
ecompamonship with my young friend, Ernest 
de Nogent, I should suppose that this was that 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin of whom | have 
lor so much.’ 

‘Monsieur de Nogent, replied the lady, un- 
willing to come to the point, ‘has not been with 
ws at all, till within these five minutes, sire. 
Passing the inn, he found us attacked by these 
men, v’‘th the intention of robbery, and, I be- 
lieve, murder, and he came to our assistance 
like a gallant gentleman. His servant, there, 
can tell you more of the facts.’ 

‘But is this or is this not Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin?’ said the king, who was not to be led 
away from his object. 

‘That is my name, sire,’ said Annette, coldly, 
but decidedly ; and. thinking more at that mo- 
ment of Ernest de Nogent than even of her own 
situation, she cast down her eyes upon the 
ground, and remained silent, taking no further 
notice of the king, nor even disylaying any of 
that sort of agitation from his presence which 
she might have experienced under other cir- 
cumstances, and which, more than any thing 
else, would have excited the interest and caught 
the attention of the monarch. 

Louis was any thing but pleased ; but he de- 
termined, at all events, to bring her to Paris, 
whether she would or net; and he therefore re- 
plied, to the other lady’s request that he would 
send them to Chartres, by saying, ‘I fear, made- 
moiselle, that [ must alter your destination. The 
trial of these men will immediately take place ; 
your evidence must be given, and that of Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin; I must, therefore, beg 
you to return upon your steps with me. Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin I shall immediately place 
under the charge of Monsieur de Castelneau, 
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who, I understand, is her guardian, and you 
shall yeurself be conveyed to whatever place 
you think fit. 

The lady replied at once, with an air of deci- 
sion and dignity, which haa its effeet even upon 
Louis, ‘ As it is absolutely necessary, sire, she 
said, ‘that Mademoiselle de St. Morin should 
not be left without a proper female companion, lL 
shall accompany her till she is safe under the 
care of Monsieur de Castelneau, and then pro- 
ceed to my own hotel in Paris.’ 

The king bit his lip; but he knew that the 
lady spoke according to the rules of that court 
etiquette and propriety which he had strangely 
and inconsistently endeavored to keep up, to- 
gether with tha utmost licentiousness of morals 
and horrible depravity in himself and in his 
courtiers. He threfore merely bowed his head, 
saying, ‘So be it, madam; you are quite right,’ 
—and a few drops beginning to fall from the 
clouds at that moment, he took advantage of the 
fact to break off any further conversation, by 
saying, ‘It rains‘ we had better betake ourselves 
to the carriages. See that those men be brought 
with all speed to Paris, and lodged in the Chat- 
elet. Some of those gentlemen must ride who 
were promised places in the coaches. Monsieur 
Antoine, see these ladies to the second ceach. 
The hunt has led us so tar, we must drive for 
an hour ortwo by night, though the storm seems 
coming on rapidly.’ 

Thus saying, the king advanced with a slow 
step towards his own carriage, and took his seat 
therein, while Annette and her fair companion 
—led through the crowd of men, horses, and 
equipages which always followed Louis XV. on 
his hunting expeditions, and which now sur- 
rounded the house and filled the little space 
before it—approached the side of the vehicle 
that was destined to convey them on their 


way. 

The king had by this time perfectly forgotten 
the wounded man, but so iad not Annette de St. 
Morin, and her heart } earned at that moment 


to go back into the inn. Te do so was indeed 
impossible ; and there were feelings in her bo- 
som whieh made her voice tremble and her 
cheek burn, while she said, in a low tone to the 
gentleman who accompanied them, ‘1 would 
fain know before we depart what is the situation 
of Monsieur de Nogent.’ 

it was an old man to whom she spoke, with 
all the habits and airs of acourt about him—with 
the habitual courtesy of the body and the tongue, 
but without that real courtesy of the heart, which 
gives life to the other. The moment he heard 
Annette’s question, he put on a look of interest 
which he did not feel; and assured her, in a 
sweet tone, that the young gentleman was better, 
although he knew no more of the state of Er- 
nest’s wound than she did. 

The other lady, however, with a woman's 
clear sighted eye, saw more of the feelings which 
were passing in her young companion’s busom 
than Annette suspected ; and she instantly said 
aloud, in as easy and courtly a tone as that ef 
the courtier, ‘ But we would fain have the last 
intelligence. This young gentleman has been 
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wounded severely in our defence, and Monsieur 
Antoine is too gallant and polite a nobleman to 
refuse two ladies, who beseech him to go back 
into the ini, and bring them thé surgeon’s re- 
port.’ 

Again Monsieur Antoine bowed low, and 
looked sweet, and shrugged up his shoulders, 
but at the sametime he pointed to the royal 
earriage ; and as he never did anything that was 
not agreeable to him replied, ‘But the king 
madame ! the king! Itis impossibla te detain 
his majesty.’ 

‘I will go!’ said a young gentleman who stood 
near, and in whose bosom—though, perhaps, it 
contained the seeds of many a vice—youth still 
kept alive some store of kindly and generous 
feelings.—‘l will go, madame; and will over- 
take you in a moment, if yon wili proceed.’ * 

There was no possibility of further delay, and 
Annette entered the carriage with a heavy heart. 
Her fair companion follewed,and endeavored to 
console her by a few whispered words. Mon- 
sieur Antoine and anotherold courtier filled up 
two places more, and the vehicle moved forward 
in the royal train. The moments seemed long 
to Annette; but it was, indeed, a marvellously 
short time that elapsed ere a herseman rode up 
to the side of the carriage, and putting down his 
head, the young officer who had undertaken the 
inquiry, said, in a tone of interest, * He is better! 
he is much better! They have extracted the 
Zl, stopped the bleeding, and he is better.’ 

‘I told you so, mademoiselle,’ said Monsieur 
Antoine, as if Annette should have believed his 
empty reply at once.—‘I told you so; but you 
would not credit me.’ 

Both the gentlemen had addressed Annette, 
and net her companion, for both felt instinctive- 
ly that in her bosom there was a deeper interest 
towards Ernest de Nogent than that which had 
actuated her companion in urging the inquiry. 
But the tidings which were now given proved 
so great and happy a relief to the poor girl, that 
she heeded little the discovery of her feelings. 
She refrained, indeed, from shedding tears till 
the sun went completely down, which took 
place not long after; but to weep was the strong- 
est inclination that she felt at the moment when 
hope was re-awakened in her bosom by the young 
efficer’s report. When darkness did cover the 
earth, she gave free course to the silent drops 
of many mingled emotiens, and felt soothed and 
relieved by the indulgence. No ene saw that 
she wept; but both the old courtiers who occu- 
pied {the other side of the carriage perceived 
that she was grave and sad, as well as the lady 
who accompanied her, and they strove by idle 
chattering to amuse and interest her. Both soon 
found that the attempt was vain ; and Monsieur 
Antoine, to whom his own ease was every thing, 
gave himself up to a quietsleep, while the other 
whose tongue nothing could hold in bonds, went 
on to the end of the journey, talking with no 
one attending to him. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was nigh ten ‘o'clock when the royal ¢ar- 

riages stopped at the king’s private entrance to 
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the chateau of Versailles, and after the mon- 
arch himself had entered, the door ef the ve- 
hicle in which Annette had been placed was 
opened, and the two gentlemen descending, of- 
fered their hands to assist her and her compan- 
ion. 

Annette knew not where she was; but still 
an instinctive dread of the court of Louis XV. 
made her turn towards the lady who accompa- 
nied her, saying, in a low voice, ‘Pray, pray do 
not leave me !" 

‘I would sooner lose my life,’ replied the other 
in the same tone. ‘I know not whether it will 
be necessary to alight at all. The king said 
that we were to be conveyed to the house of 
Monsieur de Castelneau,’ she continued aleud, 
‘and perhaps we may be permitted to go there 
at once.’ 

‘The king waits you, madam, in the first sa- 
loon,’ said a gentleman advancing from the pal- 
ace ; and, knowing well that there was no pos- 
sibility of resistance, the lady led the way, fol- 
lowed by Annette. The two old courtiers con- 
ducted them forward with a grin; and, in the 
second of the long suite of rooms oceupied by 
the monarch, they found Louis himself, sur- 
rounded by a large body ot gentlemen and at- 
tendants, who, ata sign made by the king, as 
he saw the two ladies approaching, fell back on 
either side, and left open for them the space 
before him. The room was full of lights; and, 
to the eyes of Annette, the worn and enfeebled 
expression of the monareh’s countenance was 
ghastly and revolting; and certainly the fa- 
tigues of the chase, and th>leng and dusty ride 
which he had undergone before he betook him- 
self to his carriage, had not served in any de- 
gree to diminish what was disagreeable in his 
appearance. 

On the other hand, Annette was pale with 
agitation, fatigue and fear. She was closely 
wrapped up in a travelling dress, which all that 
she had gone through after the accident to the 
chaise de poste had soiled and discomposed, and, 
moreover, the traces of recent tears were appa- 
rent on her cheeks, so that every circumstance 
combined to take as much away as possible from 
her natural beauty. 

Louis gazed upon her as she approached with 
no slight surprise ; his lip turned dewn at the 
corner, and he gave a glance toone or two of 
those who stood around him; but.still when not 
moved by passio- the king could display, at 
least, the mannrs ot a gentleman, though there 
was always a cold and icy repulsiveness in his 
demeanor, wich characterized the monarch 


‘ who is said rever to have entertained a sincere 


affection for ny one. 

‘have given you the trouble of alighting, 
ladies,’ he said. ‘to know if I can do any thing 
to serve or assist you; or if you will take some 
refreshment before you preceed on your way.’ 

Annette suffered her companion to speak for 
both, and remained gazing coldly and theught- 
fully upon the ground. er lady acknow- 
ledged the king’s kindness, and replied, ‘I be- 
lieve the only assistance your majesty can give 
us, is to suffer the royal carriage which brought 


us hither to convey us to our journey’s end; 
and as repose is more necessary to us than re- 
freshment, we will retire as soon as you will 
graciously permit us to do so.’ 


‘{ have given orders that fresh horses should 
be provided to convey you to Paris, mademoi- 
selle,’ replied the king : ‘the house of Monsieur 
de Castelneau is quite at the other side of Ver- 
sailles—such is his horror ot the court—and as 
you pass you can deposit this fair lady there. 
I dare say the carriage is by this time ready.’ 

The lady did not venture upon another word, 
but with alow reverence quitted the royal pres- 
ence with Annette. They had scarcely left the 
anteroom, when the king turned to those around 
him with a dull sneering countenance, saying, 
‘What think you, gentlemen, of this marvellous 
beauty, who has fired the hearts of so many 
people in Querey’? They must be very in- 
flammable people there to be set so easily 
alight !’ 

A loud laugh, of course, followed the king's 
remark ; and as his opinion of Annette’s beauty 
was very clear, every one hastened to cry it 
down. One declared that she was positively 
ugly ; another remarked upon her being as 
white as a sheet ; another said that her epes were 
red ; another, that she was awkward ; another, 
that she had no form or symmetry ; another, 
that there was no life in her. There was many 
a dull jest spoken, and many a coarse or blasphe- 
mous expression used ; and when the king, who 
stood coldly by and heard the whole, had sated 
his apathetic mind with ribaldry, he gave his 
courtiers an intimation that he wished to be 
alone, but beckoned his valet Lebel, who had 
been standing behind him, to follow him ta his 
eabinet. 

*Well, Lebel,’ said the monarch, as soon as 
the deor was closed, ‘what think you of this 
wonderful piece of perfection that we have had 
so much trouble in bringing to Versailles ?’ 


‘That she certainly is not worth the trouble, 
replied Lebel. 

‘Why she is positively ugly !’ said the king. 

Strange to say, however, this was one of the 
subjects on which Lebel made it a point of con- 
science to speak truth. 

‘No, sire, he said, ‘by your majesty’s gra- 
cious leave she is handsome; but she is as 
cold as a piece of adamant! She is a statute of 
iee. 
‘Then by my gracious leave,’ said the king, 
smiling, ‘she may be handsome for me; for I 


“never wish to see her face again.’ 


‘Oh! her beauty isnething very extraordina- 
ry, answered Lebel; ‘even if she were as warm 
as the first of A She is in no respect 
worthy to tie the Lange’s shoe.’ 

‘Ay! by the way,’ exclaimed the king, ‘I had 
forgotten what you said; remind me to-mor- 
Tow. 5 
‘And in the mean time,’ said Lebel, ‘I sup 
pose your majesty does not care how soon this 
lady goes from the court?” 

‘Not I!’ replied the king ; ‘but what is it to 
you, Lebel? what have you to do with it ?’ 
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‘Why, sire,’ replied the vaiet, ‘1 can see that 
Monsieur de Choiseul fancies that all the busi- 
ness at Michy was my doing, and is very angry 
with me on that account, because his nephew is 
in love withthe lady, though | cannot but think 
that Monsieur de Choiseul might do better than 
meddle where your majesty is concerned.’ 

‘He might, answered the king, with a cold 
smile ; ‘and where you are concerned too, Le- 
bel; but still Monsieur de Choiseul is too valu- 
able a man to part with, even fora valet de cham- 
bre.’ 

‘Oh! far be it from me, sire,’ replied Lebel, 
‘to dream of such a thing, or to wish any harm 
to Monsieur de Choiseul, who is certainly one 
of the greatest mimisters that ever appeared ; 
but lL only thought, if your majesty permitted 
me to notify te Monsieur de Choiseul that the 
Count de Castelneau and family might depart, 
it would turn aside the duke’s indignation from 
me,and make him look upon me more favor- 
ably.’ 

‘He shall do thee no harm, Lebel,’ replied the 
king ; ‘and as to the rest you may ao as you will. 
I care not about the count’s stay, now that the 
girl has been brought to Versailles in spite of 
his opposition.’ 

‘I thank your gracious majesty,’ replied the 
valet; ‘it may do me a great service with the 

‘duke.’ 

‘Why you do not serk to be a financier, do 
you?’ replied tha king—‘but come, I must to 
bed, for I am tired. Bring mea cup of cof. 
fee, and call one of the pages to read me to 
sleep.’ 

‘Will not coffee heat your majesty ?’ said Le- 
bel : ‘chocolate is more nourishing.’ 

‘Well, then, let it be chocolate,’ replied 
Louis. 

While such conversation was passing in the 
palace of Versaille’s and while Lebel, who had, 
in fact, entered into a regular compact with the 
Count Jean du Barry and the infamous Made- 
moiselle Lange to raise the latter to the station 
of a royal concubine, was adroitly removing 
from her path all chance of rivalry—for thus 
are kings managed and deceived—Annette and 
her fair companion were conveyed on their way 
towards the dwelling of the Count de Caste}- 
neau ; and a brief but eager conversation took 
place between them. 

‘Dearest Annette,’ said the lady, ‘for rea- 
sons that you will one day know, I should 
wish you to say as little about me to your kind 
guardian cs possible; and, indeed, unless it be 
abselutely necessary not to give any account of 
the course we have pursued upon our varios 
ourneys.’ 

Annette was startled and surprised. ‘Oh! 
-dear lady,’ she exclaimed, ‘you surely would 
net have me conceal any thing from one who 
hasever been more than a father to me ?’ 

‘It is because he has been a father to you, An- 
nette,’ replied the lady in a sad tone, ‘that I 
would have you be cautious in what you say. 
For his sake and for yours, too, it would be het- 
ter that he should not drive inquiry too far , but 
still, Annette, I will not tell you to conceal any 
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thing ; for God forbid that [ shcnld teach you 
to ferget the noble frankness which he has in. 
euleated. All [ mean is this, that with regard 
to me and mine, and you alsoin many respects, 
dear Annette, the less Monsieur de Castelneau 
knows the better for us all, at least till some 
change has taken place in this court and coun- 
try Act, then, as you will.’ 

‘I have so little to tell,’ replied Annette, after 
a moment's thought, ‘that whatever I say | sup- 
pose can do but littleharm. 1 know yon, lady, 
by no other name than Mademoiselle Louise. 
With regard to our journey, I am only acquaint- 
ed with the names of two places on the read, 
Meulon and Houdain; though | knew, indeed, 
that we were going to Chartres when we were 
stopped.’ 

‘That ean de but little harm, dear c'nld,’ re- 
plied the lady. ‘So now, my Annette, farewell. 
Remember me! love ine! for | trust 1 am de- 
serving of your love.’ 

‘Oh! that I will ever,’ cried Annette, throw- 
ing her arms round her, ‘that I will ever, most 
truly and most sincerely; for though I cannot 
tell why, I felt from the first moment that I saw 
you, I could love noone else so well.’ 

The lady smiled, though Annette perceived it 
not; but she replied, ‘The time will come, my 
Annette, when you will find seme one to love 
better. Here we are, however, and I must bid 
you adieu.’ 

Asshe spoke, the carriage drove into the court 
of the hotel, and Annette asked eagerly, ‘Can 
I not hear frem you?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ replied the lady—‘Oh yes; I could 
not live withoutthat myself now.’ 

‘But how shall | find poor Donnine, and the 
other servants?’ said Annette. 

‘I will take care of that,’ replied the lady; 
‘and now farewell, my sweet girl, farewell!’ 

By this time the bell had been rung, and ser- 
vants with lights had come forth, gazing with 
no smal] surprise upon the apparition of a royal 
vehiele in that place. When, however, the 
door of the carriage was opened, and after one 
more embrace from her companion, Annette 
herself alighted : the surprise and the joy of the 
servants at the sight of that well-known and 
well-loved face exceeded all bounds. They 
pressed round her to kiss her hand and welcome 
her home ; and then one of them darted away 
before her to the Count de Castelneau, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh she has come, my lord! she has 
come !’ 

The count asked not who, for his heart told 
him at once; and in another minute Annette 
was clasped in his arms. 

‘My:dear, dear child,’; he cried; ‘my ow” 
sweet Annette !’ and he kissed her with a ten- 
Jerness and warmth which he had not ventured 
to indulge in for many a day before he quitted 
Castelneau. But at that moment of jey and 
thankfulness for her safety, every better princi- 
ple was awake in his heart, and he felt towards 
Annette more than even as her father. No other 
image was present to his mind, no remembrance 
of aught else on earth, but that the dear child— 
the well-loved nursling whom he had fondled in 
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her infancy—was there beside him, after many 
perils and a long separation, and in the presence 
of such feelings even the habitual aspect of cold 
stoicism which he had worn for many a long 
year melted away like snow beneath the sun. 
His eyes actually filled with tears, and he gazed 
in her face as if he could never behold her long 
enough. 

‘You are.pale, my Annette,’ he cried, at length ; 
‘you are fatigued, and you have beef weeping 
too. Oh! tell me, tell me, if you are safe, and 
well, and happy *’ 

‘Oh yes!’ she cried, with one of her bright 
smiles ; ‘I am well, only very weary ; and both 
safe and happy, because | am with you; though 
Jown Iam very anxious for a gentleman who 
has risked his life to save mine, and has been 
terribly wounded in so deing.’ 

‘What is his name ?—what is his name ?’ de- 
manded the count. ‘! shall be ever grateful to 
him.’ 

‘He is the sun of the Baron de Nogent,’ re- 
plied Annette. 

The count cast his eyes down upon the ground 
and mused for a moment or two in silence. 
‘Fate’—he murmured to himself at length— 
‘there is certainly such a thing as fate! Well, 
my Annette,’ he continued, casting off the cloud 
again, ‘you shall not tell me your tale to-night; 
(see weariness in those dear eyes and that pale 
cheek : and some slight refreshment and some 
good repose must precede every thing else. | 
will master my curiosity and impatience until 
then; but I shall be up early to-morrow to hear 


the whole; and as it may be necessary, perhaps, 
totake some sudden resolution of much import- 
ance, I will have every thing prepared for what- 
ever course it may be requisite to pursue.’ 
Notwithstanding the count’s determination to 
bridle his curiosity ,as usually happens in such 
cases, much more was told ere he and Annette 


parted for the night. It was told, indeed, in a 
desultory manner, while she was taking some 
refreshment, of which she stood in great need ; 
but, to say the truth, though her communication 
was out of all form and order, there was very 
little left to add on the following day. “That 
Annette had seen the king, and had been brought 
by him to Versailles, grieved and perplexed the 
Count de Castelneau. The story of the lady 
who had rescued her from the chateau of Michy 
afforded him another subject of deep and intense 
thought. The share which Ernest de Nogent 
had taken in the matter also affected him ina 
different manner, but not less profoundiy ; and 
for many hours after Annette had retired to rest, 
the count remained in the saloon, either leaning 
his head upon his hand, and gazing at vacancy, 
or walking up and down the room with slow 
and irregular steps, asking himself the ever-re- 
curring question of ‘What next?’ 


CHAPTER III 
It was about six on the follewing morning 
when Annette awoke from a sweet and refresh- 
ing sleep, with sensations which such a sleep 
should entirely have clearedaway. They were 
sensations of apprehension, ef vague and indis- 


tinct alarm in regard to some terrible occur- 
rence. Starting up, she looked wildly around 
her, and it was some time before she could re- 
collect where she was, or what had lately taken 
place. Though she still felt somewhat fatigued 
frem her journey, the aspect of the strange 
room in which she was lying, and the memories 
that crowded fast upon her mind, prevented her 
from falling asleep agam, and she soon after 
rose and began her toilet. 

She had scarcely commenced, however, when 
the sound of feet hurrying hither and thither 
attracted her attention, and in a moment or two 
after some one knocked at her chamber door. 
When she opened it, she found a servant, whose 
face expressed great conster:ation, and who in- 
formed her that the count had been just discov- 
ered still sitting in his chair in the saloon, in 
one of those terrible fainting fits which had first 
attacked him at Castelneau. 

Annette instantly hastened down, and found 
him just recovering some degree of conscious- 
ness, under the care and skill of the faithful old 
servant whe had accempanied him from Quer- 
cy. Inafew minutes afterwards the surgeon, 
who had remained also in attendance upon him 
ever since his first illness, joined the party like- 
wise, and proceeded with the greatest prompti- 
tude to apply remedies which soon restored his 
speech. 

An order was immediately given by his med- 
ical attendant to carry him to his bedroom ; but 
the count raised his hand, saying, ina low voice, 
“That is needless, my good friend, for I must 
depart as speedily as possible for Castelneau.’ 

The tone he spoke in was firm and determined ; 
and the surgeon, who was not unaware of the 
many anxieties which had lately been pressing 
on his mind, gazed in his face witha look of ap- 
prehension and inquiry, but read there a resolute 
purpose that was not likely easily to be sha- 
ken. 

‘My dear sir,’ he said, speaking low, ‘I can 
comprehend your motives; but if you persist in 
going directly, your life will be the sacrifice. 
Give me five hours, and I think [ ean so pre- 
pare you, that you may set out at the end of 
that time in comparative safety. If you go now, 
you die; and then Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
is without any protection.’ 

‘But that of God,’ said the count. ‘Five 
hours, however, my good fnsend, may render the 
whole too late.— What o'clock is it now ?’ 

‘Not yet seven,’ replied the medical man ‘ ‘the 
king rarely, if ever, comes forth till twelve, and 
while we are doing the best fer you that we 
can, every thing may be made ready. You 
must feel, sir, that it 1s impossible you should 
go at present.’ 

‘Perhaps it is,’ said the count, faintly—‘per- 
haps it is —for the very exertion he had made 
in speaking had well nigh exhausted the little 
strength which had been regained. 

He was accerdingly borne to his chamber, 
and placed upon his bed, although he would not 
suffer himself to be undressed; and there the 
surgeon, knowing how strong were his determi- 
nations when once taken, applied himself by 
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every means to restore bodily powers, even of 
an artificial kind. In about four hours a great 
improvement was manifested, and the count 
sent Annette away from him to hasten the prep- 
arations for their journey. She had scarcely 
reached the saleun, however, and was speaking 
with a servant at the door, when another do- 
mestic came up in haste, announcing the Duc 
de Choiseul. 


Annette turred very pale, for she knew noth- 
ing of that personage excépt that he was the 
king’s chief minister, and was consi-ered all- 
powerful in France. The carriages, she was 
well awsre, were ali ready i the court yard, and 
the servants busy in packing them for depar- 
ture ; and, at the same time, she had gathered 
from varions words which had lately passed, 
that the king had prohibited the Count of Cas- 
telneau from quitting the court, and had never 
recalled that prohibition. She was not a little 
alarmed, theretore, at the announcement of the 
duke’s visit; but she had no time to think, for, 
with the usual rapidity of all his movements, 
Monsieur de Choiseul came close upon the ser- 
vant’s steps, and the moment after his name 
was prenounced, he was in her presence. 

He addressed her not only with courtly grace, 
but with a tender and kindly tone, which reliev- 
edher greatly, taking her hand asif she had 
been an old friend, and raising it with respect- 
ful gallantry te his lips. 

Fan carriages preparing in the court,’ he 
said, after a few preliminary compliments had 
been spoken: ‘ may I ask if they are for your 
departure, or for that of the count ?’ 

Annette was silent for a moment; but it was 
not because she contemplated any thing like 
equivocation, although the words of the duke 
might seem to tnrow an evasion in herway. It 
was, in fact, from a feeling of reluctance to 
speak atall that she paused; but when she 
did speak, she spoke the plain straight-forward 
truth. 

‘They are for the departure of all,’ she re- 
plied; and when she had uttered the werds, she 
gazed with a somewhat anxious and inquiring 
expression in the face of the Duc de Choiseul, 
expecting to see surprise and anger manifest 
themselves at once. 

The duke, however, merely smiled, with a 
shake of the head, saying, ‘I have been fere- 
stalled! I suppose the count has had a message 
from the court this merning ?’ 

‘No, my lord,’ replied Annette, ‘there has 
been no message. Monsieur de Castelneau has 
been very ill this morning, so as to give me _ se- 
rious alarm, and he is even now lying down te 
gather strength for his journey ; but | can con- 
vey tohim anycommunication that you may 
think fit to make.’ 

‘ This is strange,’ said the duke, in a musing 
tone; ‘but the truth is, Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin, in order to merit the reputation of a 
geod politician, whenever there is unpleasant 
news to be communicated to a friend, I send a 
messenger for that purpose ; but when the news 
is pleasant, I sometimes carry it myself. In the 
present instance, knowing very well that the 
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count has a strong disinelination to remain at the 
court, anda still stronger disinclination that you 
should remain here,ff thought it might be agree- 
able to him to receive the king’s permission to 
return to Castelneau; and consequently, as 
seon as the intimation reached me, I hastened to 
convey it to him in person.’ 


Annette’s whole countenance beamed with 
joy, and she exclaimed, ‘Oh! let me tell him 
immediately : it will make him so happy to 
hear it, for he was resolved to go at all events; 
and when you asked me about the carriages, | 





‘You were afraid of doing mischief,’ said 
the duke at onoe, ‘and yet were to sincere to 
attempt to deceive me!—Dear lady, you are 
both the worst and the best politieian in the 
world.’ 

Annette blushed deeply at his praise, which 
she felt to be praise of no slight value ; and the 
duke added, ‘Go to the couut, Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, present to him my best wishes, 
give him the king’s permission, and say, as he 
is both so ill and so eager to depart. 1 must 
write to him, I suppese, though I would have 
prefered a few moments’ conversation. You 
must come back to me, however, fair lady’. your- 
self; forl cannot forego the pleasure o° your 
society for some little while longer befoTe | go 
to the dull business of the cabinet.’ 

Annette made hima graceful reverence in 
return to the compliment; but she did not 
blush at it, as she had blushed at his former 
praise, for itseemed to her that his words were 
now merely those of courtesy ; and she accord- 
ingly left him to convey the tidings she had re- 
ceived to her gurdian. 

When she was gone, the duke took two or 
three meditative turns up and down the room 
with aquick long step; and murmured to him. 
self, as if he had just come to an important 
conclusion, ‘Yes, she is very beautiful, and 
very charming and very good also: I do not 
wonder at the boy being in love with her.— 
Well,’ he continued, ‘it is no bad thing either, 
if she be wealthy as they say, tor Heaven knows 
1 have no wealth to give them, and the house 
of Nogent sadly wants recruiting in its finances. 
lt were no bad thing, indeed, if all the rest be 
right; but it is strange I cannot recall the 
name.’ 

Again he mused, and again he traversed the 
room in the same manner as before ; but what- 
ever was the result of his reflections, he did not 
give voice to it in the present mstance, but 
remained silent till Annette returned. When 
she did appear, he advanced kindly to meet 
her, saying, ‘ Well, sweet lady! what says the 
count?’ 

‘He thanks you most sincerely, my lord,’ 
replied Annette ;f‘ but farther I must givefhis re- 
ply in hs own words. He says, as the king has 

raciously permitted him te go, he will staya 
Frtle longer——’ 

‘ Although,’ added the duke, interrupting her, 
the would doubtless have made the more haste 
to go if the king had not given him permission. 
It is seemingly a very treasoneble paradox, my 
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fair friend, which, nevertheless, I understand 
better than you do.’ 

‘But he added a condition,’ said Annette, 
‘which was as follows: he would stay a little 
longer, he said, as the surgeon thought it abso- 
lutely necessary for his recovery, if you would 
kindly undertake that the permission to go 
should not be withdrawn.’ 

‘I think 1 can manage that for him,’ re- 
plied the duke; ‘but in order to do so, my 
dear young lady,’ he added, taking her hand, 
‘| must exclude you altogether from our gay 
court.’ 

‘Indeed, my lord,’ replied Annette, ‘I have 
not the slightest wish to mingle with it, and 
shall esteem it a privilege toremain away. It 
cannot love me less than I love it.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered the duke, ‘it is for fear that 
it should love you too well, thatI would keep 
you from it. 

‘Or for fear that J should like it too well ?’ 
asked Annette, with a gay smile. 

‘No!’ answered the duke gravely—‘ No, my 
dear young lady, I fear not that at all; but you 
must recellect that | understand those things 
from long practice and somewhat sad experi- 
ence; and | think that if you were to appear 
there often, ay,even once, you might be more 
appreciated than you were last night, and might 
be obliged to stay when you would willingly be 
away—I do not know whether 1 make myselt 
fully understood.’ 

Annette looked gravely down upon the 
ground, and remained for a moment or two in 
thought. She then answered, ‘Perhaps I do not 
fully comprehend, my lord; and it may be bet- 
ter for me not todo so. It is quite enough for 
me to rely implicitly on your good judgment, 
and to feel not the slightest inclination whatso- 
ever to set my foot within a palace walls again.’ 

‘I really do believe, dear lady,’ replied the Duc 
de Choiseul, ‘that the two people who of all 
France can most sincerely make that declaration 
are in this room together.’ 

‘You must add a third, my lord,’ replied An- 
nette ; ‘for I am sure with my guardian it is the 
saine. 

‘True,’ answered the duke, ‘true; he has 
proved it by nearly twenty years’ absence, which 
has seemed strange to us all; for there was a 
time when no man loved better the court, the 
crowd, the city. He enjoyed them all, | have 
heard, much, though in a philosophical spirit ; 
but then suddenly he abandoned them alto- 
gether, and plunged into the retirement of the 
country.’ 

‘He must ever have been fond of rural pur- 
suits,’ said Annette ; ‘and I, my lord, have been 
educated so much in the same taste, that being 
but little of a philosopher, I fear { could never 
find sufficient amusement in speculating upon 
the eharacters of my fellow-creatures to com- 
pensate for the enjoyment of nature.’ 

The duke laughed, and replied, ‘{ am afraid 
that my taste differs somewhat from yours; I 
love the country, and can enjoy it much; but 1 
love society also. Iam fend of frequent and 
continual intercourse with the intellectual por- 
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tions of nature. They, in fact, afford me a pe- 
culiar sort of the picturesque ; I can see moun- 
tains and valleys in ene man’s mind; sweet 
meadows and calm places ef repose in another ; 
torrents and cataracts in the eloquence of a great 
preacher or statesman ; soft-flowing rivers, and 
bright and sparkling rivulets in the conversation 
of a fair lady, or the table-talk of a man of wit. 
These are what] may call the landscapes of a 
great city, and in these | take much delight.’ 

Annette paused and mused for a moment with- 
out reply ; and the duke, who was in truth ex- 
amining into her character while he was him- 
self seeking a moment or two of relaxation in 
the society of a lovely girl, after waiting an in- 
stant or two, demanded,‘You differ with me: is 
it not so?’ 

‘No,’ replied Annette, ‘not exactly ; but I was 
thinking that the enjoyments you speak of are 
better suited toa ian thantoawoman. Tosee 
these landscapes which you mention, my lord, 
you must examine closely, and probably may 
make many important discoveries. This is all 
very well for men; but for a woman’s own hap- 
piness, and for the happiness of those around 
her, it is better to take a great deal upon trust.’ 

‘You said you were no pnilosopher,’ said the 
duke ; ‘and yet, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, you 
show yourself a very profound one; for depend 
upon it, that to comprehend what to know and 
what to leave unknown, is one of the strongest 
proofs of a philosophical mind. Every station 
and condition of life has a sort of knowledge 
peculiarly fitted to it, and a sort peculiarly un- 
fitted. tis for God alone to know all things, 
and every thing perfectly; and man can by 
knowledge undoubtedly render himself unhappy 
as well as happy.’ \ 

‘] believe it fully, my lord,’ replied Annette ; 
‘and I have often thought that I would not pos- 
sess those mystic powers of discerning things 
that are usua!ly concealed from us, even if the 
fairy tales were true, and some supernatural 
being were to offer me the privilege—although,’ 
she added with a deep sigh, ‘there are some 
things which I would give a great deal te know 
at this moment.’ 

The tone in which she spoke, the sadness 
which suddenly came into it, and the anxious 
expression of her countenance, interested the 
duke. 

‘May I venture to inquire,’ he said, ‘what 
these things are? A prime minister of France 
is a great magician, young lady, who can con- 
jure up more spirits than you imagine to an- 
swer any questions he may put to them; and, 
let me add, that in your case he will do so with 
pleasure.’ 

‘Perhaps you may tell ine one thing, my lord,’ 
replied Annette, with an eager look, but with a 
faltering voice and somewhat blushing cheek. 
‘I am very anxieus, indeed, to hear tidings of 
the health of the young gentleman who risked 
his life to save ours last night, and was wound- 
ed—so terribly wounded. They would not let 
me stay to give him that assistance which he so 
well deserved at the hands of one whose life he 
has twice saved.’ 
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The tears rose in her eyes as she spoke; and 
though she suffered them not to roll over upon 
hecdhech, the duke marked the bright drops 
with some pain, not having heard the details of 
the preceeding night’s adventures, believing 
that Ernest de Nogent was by that time in Qu:r- 
cy, and doubting whether sueh emotion on the 
part ot Annette might not prove untavorable to 
his nephew’s suit. 

‘You shall have an answer very soon, fair 
lady,’ he replied ; I have not been to the palace 
yet, and have heard but few particulars of last 
night’s transactions; but if you will give me 
the gentleman’s name who has thus suffered in 

our defence, I will send you a repert in half an 
our.’ 

Aservent had entered even while he was 
speaking, and before Annette could reply, he 
placed a note in the duke’s hand, saying, that it 
had come by a messenger express from Chante- 
loup, on matters of life and death. 

The duke instantly recognised his wife’s hand, 
and tore the letter open eagerly ‘There was a 
very slight alteration took place in his complex- 
ion; and, as was customary with him when 
much moved, he shut his teeth firmly, as if to 
prevent any undignified expression, either of 
grief or anger, issuing forth through the prison 
doors of his lips. 

‘This is, indeed, sad news,’ he said, ‘and con- 
cerns both you and myself, Mademoiselle. It is 
my poor nephew, it seems, who has had the 
honor of being wounded in your defence.’ 

‘He is worse !’ exclaimed Annette, clasping 
her hands together: ‘he is dying !—the servant 
said it was a matter of life and death.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the duke, taking her hand, and 
pressing it kindly in his own; ‘it is not so bad 
as that, my dear young lady, nor was it his life 
and death that was talked of. Ernest and 
Madame de Choiseul are both very anxious re- 
specting you. We have all heard of your being 
subject to great grief and annoyance—nay, | 
must speak piainly—to danger, and to the risk 
ot much and horrible discomfort, and Ernest 
fearedthat what had taken place last night might 
place you in a situation most terrible and trying 
to you. He knows that lam the only person 
who could deliver you from such a situation if 
you were in it; and he knows, too, that 1 would 
deliver you from it—if you wished deliverance 
—ay, theugh it cost me life as well as office. 
Ernest has been moved to Chanteloup, poor fel- 
low, and makes Madame de Choiseul write by 
his bedside : but he is better, and the surgeon 
does not apprehend any danger.’ 

Annette’s lips moved for a moment or two 
with words of thanks towards Him who protects 
the good and the virtuous; and she then added 
aloud, in a calmer tone than before, ‘l did not 
know that Monsieur Negent was your nephew, 
sir: but I owe him sucha deep debt of grati- 
tude, that you will easily understand why I ask- 
ed even astranger to satisfy me with regard to 
his situation.’ 

‘1 do understand it all, my dear young lady,’ 
replied the duke, with a look of kindly meaning, 
which brought the blood in a moment into An- 
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nette’s cheek ; ‘and thank you most deeply for 
the kind interest you take in Ernest. He is not 
absolutely my nephew, though | feel as much 
atiection for him as if he were, both on account 
of his own good qualities, and because he is the 
nephew of one | love better than myself—I 
mean Madame d2 Choiseul. However, | will 
write him a note from the palace, whenever | 
arrive there, to tranquilise his apprehensions re- 
garding you; and let me beg you to set your 
mind at ease also regarding him. The surgeon 
positively says, that though badly wounded, 
there is no present danger—and you know he is 
well and kindly tended. I will now leave you, 
and will only add, that in case any thing should 
happen to annoy or distress you, in spite of my 
best precautions, | not only authorise, but beg 
you to make use of my name at once, let the 
person who offends you be who he may. Say 
that I have positively promised to protect and 
defend you so long as you remain here, and that 
my. honor is pledged to you as a French gentle- 
man and a soldier, that you shall be neither sub- 
jected to restraint nor insult; require my pre- 
sen¢e and assistance loudly, and that demand 
must soon bring about an issue which I do not 
think, at this moment, there is any one in France 
weuld wish.’ 

‘How can I ever thank you, my lord,’ said An- 
nette, with deep gratitude beaming in her eyes ; 
‘you are, indeed, all that | have heard. There 
is one thing more, however, which | could much 
wish : 

‘] understand you,’ said the duke, with his 
quick perception ; ‘1 can easily conceive that, as 
Ernest has been wounded in your behalf, you 
would wish to hear of his health from time to 
time. You shall havea daily report, dear lady, 
while you remain here ; and now farewell, with 
thanks for a very pleasant hour.’ 

Thus saying, he left her, and entered his car- 
riage, remarking, as he did so, that there was an 
ill-looking, though well dressed personage with 
ene eye, examining the equipage with no sliglit 
attention. Common preverbs come into the 
mind of the great and small alike, upon almost 
all sudden occasions of no great importance.— 
They are, in fact, as it were, nearer at hand than 
any other reflection ; and though the duke did 
think the unflinching stare of that one eye 
somewhat insolent, he muttered to himself 
something tantamount to*A cat may look at a 
king,’ while the carriage rolled away towards 
the palace. 


CHAPTER IV. 
For several successive days a servant on horse- 
back, bearing the livery of the Duke of Choiseul, 
was seen to stop at the gates of the house im- 


habited by the Count de Castelneau. Inacourt 
such as that of France, where every thing was 
despotic, and all men were ruled, either by the 
absolute power of the monareh, or the tyranny 
of fashion, such a small thing as this could not 
pass without observation, and produce its effect 
upen many of those who bowed the Fnee to the 
one idol or the other. Previous to this time the 
Count de Castelneau had been regarded merely 


. 
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as an original, not sufficiently extravagant to be 
worth cultivating for the sake of notoriety, but 
now he immediately rose into a person of some 
consequence. Thatthe prime minister should 
visit him in person—that he should send a ser- 
vant to him every day—argued no ordinary con- 
sideration. Bizarre had been the term they had 
hitherto applied to him; but now there seemed 
to be a prospect of the epithet being changed, 
and ef the Count de Castelneau becoming a la 
mode. The courtiers called upon him, and were 
told that he was ill; but that was nothing to a 
people who, in those days, were always accus- 
tomed to die in company. Somuch so, that one 
might have fancied the Emperor Augustus was 
butaprototype of the whole French nation, 
theugh his last words were (aecording to re- 
port,) ‘Nunc plaudite,’ and those of the dying 
French courtier, to the society assembled to 
witness his end, ‘Pardonnez-moi si je fais des 
grimac’s.’ 

To their surprise and consternation, however, 
the gentlemen who called were refused adinit- 
tance on aecount of the count’s illness. This 
was received as a new proof of his absurd ec- 
centricity, and they generally shrugged up their 
shoulders as they quitted the court-yard, say- 
ing, ‘Il a soyage en Angleterre, pays d originaus 
ou onmeurt presque seul,’which, being interpre- 
ted, means, ‘He has travelled in England, that 
land of originals, where people die almost in 
solitude.’ 

Frenchmen, however, soon get tired of any 
thing that is unsuccessful, and the Count de 
Castelneau was not destined to be lone troubled 
by the importunity of visiters at his gate. The 


pray however, of the frequent appearance of 


the Duke of Choiseul's servant in his court- 
yard spread farther, and produced other results 
than those which we have already displayed. 
There was no exception, as we have seen, to the 
perquisitions of the police : every thing was re- 
ported there that was done, either by the king or 
the artisan, if it could be discovered, at Jeast, by 
the manifold eyes of that unsleeping Argus.— 
The news, therefore, of these frequent couriers 
reached Pierre Morin, who, during the long pro- 
tracted illness of the lieutenant-general, which 
took place about this time, carried on the whoie 
important funetions attributed to the superior 
office. 

To him it was not in the least degree difficult 
to combine such pieces of knowledge as explain- 
ed to him the whole affair. He had been, of 
course, informed at once, with a view to the 
most legitimate exercise of his powers, of every 
thing that had taken place in the forest near 
Chartres. He divined no small part of the feel- 
ings which existed between Ernest and An- 
nette ; and he concluded, from these frequent 
messages, that the Duke of Choiseul himself 
was anxious a union should take place between 
them. Of this position he was as well convinc- 
ed asif he had seen the inside of the notes 
which were sent from time to time instead of 
messages. 

It may be necessary, indeed, to say, that he 
did not see the inside of these notes, otherwise 
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we might naturally suppose that he did, it being 
well knewn that every letter of any importance 
which passed through the French post-office was 
opened and read, as well as many which were of 
no importance at all; for it is wonderful into 
what minute things that searching police con- 
descended to pry, instances of which, equally 
absurd and disgraceful, might be given, were it 
requisite or even decent to do so. The post- 
office might, indeed, be considered as one great 
branch of the police ; for there every letter, the 
contents of which were judged of sufticient 
consequence, was transcribed and sent to the 
lieutenant-general, or his deputy, to deal with 
the contents as might be judged expedient. 

The couriers, however, ef a cabinet minister 
could not be stopped and interrogated, though 
such of his letters as passed through the post 
night not be more respectfully treated than 
tuose of other persons. Thus the actual notes 
of the duke to Annette de St. Morin—for it was 
to her he addressed them—were only divined by 
Pierre Morin; but about the tenth day a letter 
was sent to him from the bureau of the post, 
which bore immediately upon the subject, and 
interested him nota little. It was addressed to 
the Duke of Choiseul, and was written in a 
hand carefully disguised, but which could not 
escape the keen eyes to which it was now sub- 
jected. A brief examination of the contents 
and the formation of the letters convinced him, 
whose was the pen from which it proceeded ; 
and he smiled as he read the tollowing words :— 
‘The Duke of Choiseul is hurrying on to com- 
mita folly. Before he compromises himself so 
far that he cannot retract, it would be well for 
him to inquire what is the birth and family of 
the person calling herself Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin?’ 

This was all that the epistle contamed; and 
Pierre Morin’s only comment upon it was, ‘Ha ! 
ha! isit so, monsieur? We will frustrate you 
as before ;’ and thereupon he sat down and 
wrote a brief note, which he kept carefully 
by him till one of his most prudent and trust- 
worthy agents returned from some errand in the 
city. 

It may be necessary, however, at this point of 
our tale, in order to sliow the reader the whole 
secret machinery of what was taking place, to 
remove the scene for a short time from the police 
office, and Jay open a suite of five very hand- 
somely furnished rooms in the Hotel de Cajare 
They were those appropriated to the only son of 
the marquis, who,as we have shown, had re 
ceived distinct orders fromthe king not to ap- 
proach within ten leagues of the court, but who, 
nevertheless, thought fit to slight these com- 
mands, and to seck all the pleasures of Paris if 
he could not enjoy those of Versailles. 

Objects, too, of very great and deep interest 
to himself kept him in the capital, although he 
knew that it was at some risk; for, as we have 
shown, under acalm, quiet, and polished exteri- 
or, the Baron de Cajare concealed passions, deep, 
strong,and terrible, which, when once roused 
into activity, overbore at once every habitual 
restraint and every consideration of his own se- 
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curity. Two of those passions were at that mo- 
ment leagued together, and added additional 
virulence toeach other. They were love and 
revenge. Love the baron had never felt before, 
or any thing even approaching to it, and new 
that it had made its sway known, it was of course 
all the more strong and overpowering. Re- 
venge was not an uncommon guest in his heart : 
and though of a craving and egregious appetite, 
had generally been hospitably entertained and 
fully satisfied. 

The baron was—atthe moment when we must 
bring him back to the reader’s view—seated at 
a table with an extremely white hand, and an 
extremely white ruffle, writing a note without 
any very great appearance of attention, or the 
slightest shade of trouble, sorrow, or anxiety 
on his countenance ; and yet there was scarcely 
aman in Paris,from the garret to the cellar, 
whose situation was not in some respect prefer- 
able to his. He had just finished writing, when 
his father entered the suite of apartments which 
were especirlly appropriated tothe baron The 
marquis advanced, smiled, bowed low, and went 
through the whole manual of graces and courte- 
sies, which he never failed to practice upon all 
persons, ever members of his own family. The 
son rose, bowed with courtly dignity, and, 
pointing to a chair, begged his father to be 
seated. 

The conversation then began by the marquis 
saying, ‘The servants told me, monsieur mon 
fils, jast now, when I returned home, that you 
wished to speak with me, and I have come im- 
mediately to know what are your commands, 
trusting that you may, by your last night’s par- 
ty, have re-established your finances, and be de- 
sireus of repaying me the twenty thousand 
livres which { lent you last week.’ 

‘Yon are too good, a great deal, monsieur le 
marquis,’ saidthe son; ‘but you have made a 
slight mistake. Every card went against me 
yesterday; so that my object is the exact re- 
verse of what you suppose. Its, in short, to 
request that you would lend me ten thousand 
livres more.’ 

‘Impossible! my son,’ cried the marquis; ‘I 
am in the most desperate need of the twenty 
thousand I spoke of but now; for | have a par- 
ty to play to-night with the duke of -——’ 

‘But, my most respected father,’ interrupted 
the baron, ‘there is not the slightest use in tel- 
ling me who you are going to play with, when, 
or how, for I cannot contribute a livre to your 
game,even were it to save you from bankruptcy.’ 

‘The same, my dear son, is the case with me,’ 
replied the marquis; ‘I am very sorry, but it 
eannot be.’ 

* Nonsense, nonsense,’ cried the Baron de Ca- 
jare ; ‘let us reason over the matter quietly, and 
1 will soon show such motives for lending the 
money, that you shall notsay a word against it. 
The marquis twisted his face intoa peculiar ex- 
pression, which might well be interpreted to 
mean that nothing could change his resolution 
upon the subject. 

‘Well, well, listen,’ said the baron; ‘ you 
yourself told me the fortune of Annette de St. 


Merin; you yourself first urged me to seek her 
hand. Circumstances have, indeed, hitherto 
gone against me; but she is now almost within 
my grasp ; and if [ can proceed for one menth 
longer, | shall obtain her to a certainty.’ 

‘Pho, my dear son,’ replied his father—‘ I tell 
you that’s as low a card as any in your hand! 
The girl does not like you—will not have you ; 
and her idiotical guardian will let her have her 
own way.’ 

*I will have her, or die!’ cried the Baron de 
Cajare, in a tone which somewhat startled his 
father, who was ignorant that his son had asin- 
gle strong feeling left. He replied, however, as 
he had done before,— 

‘ Nonsense, my good son—she loves another; 
and as she is to marry whom she likes——’ 

‘She shall never marry him,’ muttered the 
baron, in a low tone. 

‘Tush,’ exclaimed the father, impatiently ; 
‘ you know nothing aboutit. In the first place, 
she loves him; and in the next place, the 
whole interest of the Duke of Choiseul is em- 
ployed to obtain her fur him. There are cour- 
lers coming and going between the two houses 
every day.’ 

‘He shall not obtain her!’ said the baron; 
‘I have means that you do not know of. I have 
never yet failed in my determinations. Have 
you ever known me to fail?’ 

‘ Ne indeed,’ replied his father, ‘I never have, 
my good son, and, perhaps, you may not in the 
present instance, after all; but still 1 cannot 
help you. In one word,’ he added, speaking in 
a lower tone, ‘I wish you to be prepared for 
what may happen before long. Cajare is pledg- 
ed for my last night’s sitting ; [ am certain that 
there was unfair work on some part; and if | 
cannot make a good hit to-night, every thing 
must go—do not look surprised—this house and 
every thing in it.’ 

‘ That is bad,’ said the son ; ‘ but you are fool- 
ish if you cannot stop that. Play at hazard,— 
do not play at piquet. Then the cards cannot 
go against you. It is what I intend to do to- 
night.’ 

* But still the luck may run cross with both 
youand me,’ answered his father; ‘we may 
throw threes or deuces when we would fain 
throw size.” 

The baron did not reply, but walked quietly 
toa little cabinet, unlocked it, and toek forth 
some of those fatal pieces of ivory, which have 
produced the death and ruin of more men, than 
pestilence or the sword. He carried sone eight 
er ten of them 1 his hand, and laid them down 
before his father. 

‘ Well,’ said the marquis,‘what of that? I 
have seen dice before.’ 
The baron smiled. 

you?’ he asked. 

‘ Size ace,’ replied his father, and immediate- 
ly the son placed two of the dice in a box, shook 
them well, threw, and size ace appeared upon 
the table. 

‘ They are loaded,’ cried the marquis. 

‘ Not they,’ answered the baron. ‘i will stake 
my life that, let them be split te-morrow, nei- 
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ther lead nor quicksilver shall be found within 
them. 

‘ But are they of one piece?’ demanded the 
marquis, examining them closely. 

‘Entirely,’ replied hisson. * Use them as you 
will, no flaw will be found in them. 

‘Do it again,’ said his father, and the same 
trick was performed with the same success. 

The Marquis de Cajare had looked on with 
eager eyes, as if anxious to detect the way in 
which his son performed this feat, but all seem- 
ed perfectly fair. 

* Come, come, my dear boy,’ he said, at length. 
‘explain it to me, explainit to me. Why, we 
may both make our fortunes if we manage right- 
ly.’ 
' Yes,’ answered the baron ; ‘but | must have 
something to begin upon. In short, you must 
give me one half ef what you have in the house; 
you shall then know the history of these dice, 
and have as many as you want for present use.’ 

‘On my life and honor,’ said the marquis, ‘I 
have not two thousand livres in the world.’ 

‘ Then give me them for my secret,’ replied 
the baron ; and the marquis having left him for 
a moment to fetch the money, he remamed with 
his brow leaning on his hand, and an expression 
of dark and moody discontent upon his coun- 
tenance. 

The business of the money being soon set- 
tled, the baron pushed over some of the dice to 
his father, saying, ‘ There, with those you can 
throw any numbers you like; the only thing is 
to put strength enough in throwing. With a 
good firm jerk, so as to give them their natural 
rell, they will each come up one certain number. 
When you want to vary the matter, and lose a 
little, throw them more gently, and you will find 
the result uncertain.’ 

The marquis took the box, and tried several 
times with such perfect success, that he again 
felt sure the dice were loaded, and he boldly ex- 
pressed that opinion to his son. 

‘No,’ answered the baron,‘I give you my 
honor they are not loaded. The fects are these : 
When I was with the army in Piedmont last 
year, I was quartered in the kouse of an ingen- 
ious turner in ivory, who showed me some ot 
these dice of his own making. Now in every 
tooth from which they cut these little cubes, 
there is one part harder and heavier than the 
rest; I believe it is the outer part, but that mat- 
ters not. By soaking the other side in some 
particular acid, which he would not divulge, 
the ivory is rendered pulpy and light. 1 have 
seen it alinost as soft as a piece of leather. It 
hardens again when dried, but never recovers 
its heaviness ; and tlrus one side of each of these 
is not heavier than a piece of porous bone, while 
the other is three times the weight. I bought 
these things from him in case of need. I have 
never had occasion to use them until now; but 
1 intend tv win back to-night from Melun and 
the rest the money they won from me last night 
—by some trick of the same kind, I dare say.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes,’ replied his moral and honora- 
ble father, ‘ with such fellows as that [I should 
stand upon no ceremony. You may be quite 
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sure they do the same sort of thing ; so itis only 
diamond cut diamond, if we get a better way 
than theirs. Butasto Annette de St. Morin, 
my good son, you had better give that up. You 
will only get yourself into trouble there, depend 
upon it!’ 

‘{t is to win Annette de St. Morin,’ replied 
the baron sharply, ‘that 1 use these dice. I 
want nothing but money—give me money, and 
I will find such means to use it, that she shall 
be mine, even if she stood at the altar with 
another man Do you think, sir, that I will 
suffer an inexperienced girl like that to foil me ? 
or a romance-reading sentimental fool like Er- 
nest de Nogent to stand between me and my 
object? No, no; I will have her, or die, if it 
were only to triumph over the coldness she has 
shown. These dice shall be employed to some 
purpose, depend upon it, and she shall be mine 
before a month is over.’ 

‘Well, my worthy son,’ replied his father, 
‘1 wish you all success; but neither you nor | 
must have recourse to these little gentlemen 
too often or incautiously. Pray recollect that 
it is necessary to lose a little sometimes.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ answered the son; ‘and if we see 
that the roll of the dice is becoming suspected, 
we must be amongst the first to ery out upon it, 
and have them split in our presence; I have 
plenty more in that cabinet.’ 

The father and the son smiled at each other, 
and then parted ; the marquis returning to re- 
ceive some company below, the son remaining 
in his own apartments to wait for the arrival of 
one whom we have seen before in companion- 
ship with him. It wanted, however, about half 
an hour of the time appointed, and the space 
thus left was employed by the baron in practis- 
ing a little piece of sleight of hand very neces- 
sary to gentlemen following the pursuit in which 
he was nowengaged. This was the rapid pass- 
ing of the dice up and down his sleve, and the 
concealing them in the hollow of his hand, even 
when it appeared to be stretched fairly out. He 
had brought this maneuvre toa high state of 
perfection, when one of his own servants open- 
ed the door which led from the anteroom, and 
quietly introduced our old friend Pierre Jean, 
who came forward with his usual look of cool 
effrontery, treating the baron with scarcely more 
reverence than he would have shown towards a 
boen companion. 

‘ My father has just been confirming your ac- 
count, my good friend,’ said the baron, as soon 
as the door was closed ; ‘ there are couriers from 
the Duke of Choiseul there every day, and we 
must stop this matter before it goes too far.’ 

‘There is but one way of stoppidg it,’ replied 
Pierre Jean. 

‘[ have written the note!’ said the baron 
‘but by my life, if you are deceiving me im this 
matter, Master Pierre Jean, your ears will not 
be very safe ’ 

‘Come, come, now, baron,’ said Pierre Jean, 
in his usual tone of jocular familiarity, ‘did you 
ever know me deceive any body in your life? 
Do they not call me simple Pierre Jean, because 
I am as innocent as a dove?’ The baron bit his 
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lip, and the man proceeded. ‘Come, as I see 
you are doubtful, however, I will tell you more 
about it. This girl is the daughter ot nobedy 
less than that respectable officer, Pierre Morin, 
the chief deputy of the lieutenant-general.— 
Now, there are few people in Paris who know 
who Pierre Morin originally was. I was an old 
' acquaintance of his, however, many years ago, 
and ean tell you that he was nothing but a poor, 
dirty filigree worker, very often pinched for his 
supper. In one of those fits of poverty, his 
wife came to the shop where I lived at that time, 
seeking money. My master, old Fiteau, was 
too wise to give her any; but this Count of 
Castelneau, who was then Abbe de Castelneau, 
anda great customer of my master’s, was then 
in the shop, and hearing her say that neither her 
husband nor herself minded the hunger, but it 
was for their child they cared, took compassion 
on her, and went to visit them in their garret. 
I saw him give her money myself in the shop, 
and heard him say to some of his companions 
that he would go. He was at that time one of 
those wild, half-cracked fellows who do foolish 
things witha grave face, and call themselves 
philosophers. {[t seems he wanted a child to 
try experiments on, in matters of education, as 
he called it, though nine times out of ten he was 
as poor as a rat in those days, and had seldom 
money to provide fot himself. However, | 
heard him talk about all this one day, and [ am 
sure that this is Morin’s child that he took and 
brov ght up, because, on the very night old Fit- 
eau’ was murdered, I was scnt with some money 
—it was but a livre—to Pierre Morin's wife; 
and I sat there with her for some time. The 
child was gone, and when I asked her what had 
become of it, she said a gentleman had adopted 
it as hisown. Sue did not tell me his name in- 
deed, but——’ 

¢ Oh, it is clear, it is clear,’ said the baron— 
‘St. Morin is very soon manufactured out of 
Morin—there can be no doubt of the fact—how 
shall 1 send the letter: 

‘Through the post,’ replied Pierre Jean— 
‘Through the post. They open all the letters, 
we know well; but they will not dare to stop 
that. If you have put the thing rightlv, so as 
to make the duke inquire, and if he be such an 
ass asto value birth and rank and all that flum- 
mery, her marriage with Master Ernest de No- 
gent is stopped, depend upon it.’ 

‘There is not a greater stickler for noble birth 
in France than the Duke of Choiseul,’ replied 
the baron. ‘He was so when he was Count de 
Stzinville, and depend upon it, being prime win- 
ister has not lessoned his pride. The marriage 
is stopped, that is clear; the next question is, 
how to lead or drive her to an union with my- 
self!’ 

‘That 1 can do for you too, monsieur le baron,’ 
replied Pierre Jean. ‘1! can manage the Count 
de Castelneau, and through him | can manage 
her.’ 

‘You, you?’ exclaimed the baron; ‘ what do 
you know of the Count de Castelneau ?’ 

‘More than he would like any one else to 
know,’ replied the man dryly. 
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*I think you are mad,’ said the baron; ‘you 
wish me to believe that you possess power, 
which you certainly would have made use of 
long ago to enrich yourself if it were really 


yours.’ 


‘ Why, monsieur le baron,’ replied Pierre Jean, 
‘a man may have power, and yet be like a peas- 
ant that 1 once heard of who found a diamond 
in the rough, but, not knowing what it was, kept 
it in a cupboard, and was a poor man all his 
life, though he had a treasure in the house !—1 
never knew what [am now aware of till the 
other day, when [ found it out accidentally.— 
Since then, I have had some thoughts of marry- 
ing the young lady myself! I should make a 
capital son-in-law for the chief commissary of 
police ; for, thank Heaven, I know every rogue 
in Paris, and could help him marvelously in his 
vocation !’ 

‘You impudent scoundrel!’ exclaimed the 
baron, unable to believe that the man was really 
capable of doing what he pretended ; if what you 
say be true, why do you not, as you say, marry 
her yourself, with the large fortune which she 
must possess, instead of offering to aid me?’ 

‘] have, at least, three good reasons, mon- 
sieur le baron,’ replied Pierre Jean; ‘in the 
first place, I am a moderate and ambitious man, 
and I can content myself with having always a 
good suit of clothes to wear, a guod horse to 
ride, two or three good meals and two or three 
good bottlesin the day, and some half dozen 
crowns over and above, for my menus plaisirs, 
that is the first reason, and whoever marries 
Mademoiselle de St. Mor‘n shall furnish me with 
means for this way of living. In the next place, 
when | look in the glass, I sometimes think that 
mademoiselle might not like me for a husband, 
and certainly 1 should not like her for a wife, so 
well as the little sempstress up four pair of stairs 
in the Rue St. Antoine. Moreover, I have 
another reason, which to say truth, is stronget 
than all the rest; there is but one man in En- 
rope for whom | feel any thing like fear. That 
is good Master Pierre Morin; and it does not 
do, baron, you know, to be afraid of one’s father- 
in-law. Indeed | do noi think it would ever 
come te that; for I believe, if he found me pre. 
tending tothe hand of his daughter, he would 
take care that before the priest could tie the 
marriage-knot the hanginan should tie one of a 
less pleasant kind about my neck. Oh! he isa 
desperate fellow, that Pierre Morin—a determin- 
ed tiger as ever existed. He always was. | 
declare [ would sooner fight five Hessians, sword 
in hand, than feel the tip of his fore-finger upon 
my shoulder. It gives me a strange feeling of 
strangulation about the throat.’ 

There was so much truth in what the man 
said, that the baron’s doubts gave way in a con- 
siderable degree ; and he mused for a moment 
or two, till he was at length reused by an appli- 
cation which he certainly might very well ex- 
pect, but which he was not thinking of at that 
moment. 

‘In the mean time, monsieur le baron,’ said 
Pierte Jean, ‘ you will be pleased to recollect 
that you promised me a hundred pounds for this 
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other business—l mean, for stopping the mar- 
riage with Monsieur de Nogent. Have the 
kindness to pay me that ; and whenever it comes 
to the time for arranging her wedding with you, 
we will make our bargain upon that in proper 
form.’ 

‘ Why, my good frlend,’ said the baron, ‘ the 
marriage is net stopped yet!’ 

‘Oh yes it is!’ replied Pierre Jean ; ‘ and, be- 
sides—I am in desperate want of the money.’ 

‘So am I,’ replied the baron; ‘and { do not 
choose to pay for things beforehand.’ 


‘ Well, then, I will tell you what,’ replied 
Pierre Jean—‘ hang me if you shal! have her.— 
1 can give her to whomsoever I like, and nobo- 
dy shall have her without paying for her. lam 
not one of those to be used as a ladder, and then 
kicked down when you have done with me.— 
Here have I told yon the way how to stop this 
marriage, you make use of it, and then you will 
not pay me.’ 

‘ Come, come, said the baron, who saw that 
the man was really angry as well as insolent, 
‘we must not quarrel, my good friend; all I 
want is, to have some assurance of success.— 
You may tell me this plan, or that plan, or the 
other plan will succeed, and I may find a day or 
two after I have paid you, that the whole thing 
is flummery. For the present business, I will 
give you fifty crowns at once, and fifty more 
when I find that the marriage is really broken 
off. As for all that is to come afterwards, we 
must devise some scheme by which we shall be 
both so bound, that neither can take advantage 
of the other.’ 

‘ Well, sir, well,’ replied Pierre Jean, in his 
usual easy tone, ‘ we are two great scoundrels, 
that is certain, so it is necessary to have some- 
thing of the kind between us., 


_The baron bit his lip, and looked at the hilt of 
his sword, as if he had a very strong inclination 
to pass it through his saucy companion; but 
Pierre Jean went on without noticing these signs 
ef indignation. ‘The matter will be easily set- 
tled, Monsieur Cajare,’ he said ; * you shall draw 
me up a little promise some time or another, 
that if you marry Mademoiselle de St. Morin, in 
consequence of the information | give you, you 
shall bestow upon me, immediately after your 
marriage, the sum of five thousand louis—not 
a denier less, monsieur. If her fortune be as 
much as you say it is, you can easily do that.— 
1 know nothing abeut what she has got, for my 
part, though I suppose the count will give her 
a good deal, and our friend Monsieur Morin 
himself has had the picking of too many bones 
not to be worth five Jews and a French peer!’ 


‘I know very little of what she has,’ said the 
baron, in a somewhat surly tone. ‘ My father’s 
notary told me the other day that she had her- 
self bought the little estate of St. Aubin on the 
Let. But that is not worth more than seven 
hundred louis a year.’ 

‘ Well, be her fortune little or great, the sum 
Ihave named is what I must have,’ replied 
Pierre Jean ; ‘ but you have time to consider of 
it. Give me the fifty crowns, and let me go 
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now ; for | have some frinds to dine with me at 
Renauld the traiteur’s.’ 

‘¢ Where the fifty crowns will disappear in no 
time,’ replied the baron. 

‘ Then | shall come to yon for the other fifty 
to-morrow,’ rejoined Pierre Jean, whose impu- 
dence, like the Greek fire, could not be put out, 
whatever was cast upon it. 

‘ Well,’ said the baron, ‘I shall then be mere 
ready to give them to you; to-day I am very 
poor. I will have the paper drawn out you 
talk about, too,’ he added with a sigh, at the 
idea of parting with so much as five thousand 
louis. ‘lt is impossible to be too quick in this 
matter, for fear any thing should occur to de- 
range our plans. 

‘lamat your service,’ replied Pierre Jean, 
‘quite at your service, whenever you like. As 
soon as the paper is signed, 1 will let you know 
my plan, and you will not doubt that it will suc- 
ceed entirely, as soon as you hear it. I would 
not say so unless 1 were quite sure. Why, I 
am the honestest man in the world.’ 

While the last few sentences had been passing 
between the two, the baron had pushed over the 
sum of fifty crowns to Pierre Jean’s side of the 
table. The other took them up, put them into 
his pocket, without counting them, and, with a 
hasty and unceremonious adieu, left his com- 
panion. 

As soonas he was gone, the baron started up, 
walked hastily to and fro for a minute, and then 
swore, with a dreadful imprecation, that he 
would try all other means ere he put himself into 
the power of that scoundrel. 





CHAPTER V. 

The attack of illness which seized the Count 
de Castelneau on the morning after Annette’s 
arrival proved more tedious than he expected. 
He went on recovering, it is true, day by day 
gaining a little strength, and losing the sensation 
ot faintness which in this, as in the former attack, 
came upon him for some days whenever he at- 
tempted to move. His mind was now easy re- 
garding Annette, who never quitted his hotel, 
and never received any of the persons that call- 
ed, with the exception of the Duke of Choiseul, 
who came once to visit her for a few minutes 
about six days after the count had been taken 
ill. The heart of Monsieur de Castelneau was 
still farther tranquillized in regard to the base 
pursuit of the king, by tidings of his insane pas- 
sion or the low and infamous woman lately 
brought to his court, which was by this time a 
matter of notoriety. It may be easily conceived 
that such a relief to his mind greatly tended to 
facilitate his recovery ; and it is not at all im- 
possible that the fact which soon reached his 
ears, of Ernest de Nogent being unable to pre- 
sent himself at Versailles on account of his 
wound, might also contribute to his restoration 
to health. 

On the seventh or eighth day he was able to 
come down, and walk about the room for a short 
time ; and he soon after began to speak of pre- 
parations for immediate departure. Annette 
had quitted Castelneau with regret; she longed 
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to return thither, to itsealm and quiet shades, 
and the fresh aspect of nature; but yet when 
the count spoke of leaving Versailles, she fell 
into a deep reverie. Her mind turned towards 
Ernest de Nogent; she thought that she might 
have no opportunity of hunhing him for all that 
he had done for her, no means of satisfying her- 
self regarding his health, of marking with her 
own eyes how he looked, of hearing how he 
spoke. She fancied that it might be long, very 
long—months—years, perhaps—ere they met 
again; and the thought was very heavy to her, 
though she would not ask herself why. The 
surgeon, however, in acting wisely towards the 
count, acted kindly towards Annette, for he 
strongly opposed too early a departure ; and the 
tenth day arrived before he even suffered Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau to go for a few hours to Pa- 
ris to settle some necessary business previous to 
hisjourney. On that day, however, the count 
dparted for the capital, leaving Annette at Ver- 
sailles. 

He had been very thoughtful during the 
whole morning; for during the preceding day 
he had questioned his adopted child, and had 
heard, for the first time fully, all that had taken 
place from the day of her leaving Castelneau.— 
He had made no comments, no observations 
whatever; and, tosay the truth, had endeavored 
not to meditate upon the subject at all, knowing 
and feeling that it was the struggle with hisown 
heart which produced those deadly fainting fits 
which so shook a constitution naturally strong. 
He could not help thinking, however; and 
though he bent his resolutions firmly to resist 
every inclination to wrong, to stop the first sug- 
gestions of the evil spirit, and to listen to noth- 
ing but what was right and just, so that the con- 
test was less fierce than it had been, yet the idea 
of ever parting with Annette, of seeing her love 
another more than himself, of even sharing her 
affection with any othe: person, was in itself 
sufficiently terrible to make hiin sad, and grave, 
and meditative. 

He had been gone about an hour and a half; 
aud Annette, after having employed herself for 
some time in various little preparations for her 
journey, aided by Donnine and her maid, who 
had rejoined her some days before, had given 
way at length to the importunity of thought, and 
seated herself at the window of the saloon 
which looked over the lower ground towards 
the Seine. There were various moving figures 
in the distance, but she saw them not; there 
was the sound of the carriages and horses rat- 
tling along the roads close by, but she heard it 
net; and shut up within the sanctuary of her 
own bosom, her heart was communing with it- 
self, and trying to overcome the sort of longing 
and eager desire that she felt to see, if it were 
but for a few moments, the man who had twice 
so gallantly come to her deliverance, ere she 
placed many a wide league between herself and 
him. 

As she thus thought, she suddenly heard a 
step nearer to her than any she had yet heard, 
though the servants were working in the ad- 
joining room, and turning round quickly she be- 


held Ernest himself within two steps of her.— 
He was much thinner, and very pale; his lips 
bloodless, and his step less firm than before ; 
but his eye was bright and full of clear high feel- 
ing, and his whole countenance sparkled with 
joy; which in itself was beautiful. 

There may be clumsy merriment, but joy is 
almost always graceful. 

he gladuess of his heart was certainly not 
at all diminished by the sight of the radient 
smile which beamed over her whole faee, as, 
giving way at once tothe impulse of her feel- 
ings, she sprang ferward to meet him. 

‘Oh! is it, is it you?’ she cried. * How hap- 
py, how very happy, it makes me to see you!’ 
and then she blushed at the eagerness of herown 
words; but still she would not stop them in 
their course, adding warmly and graeefully, 
though with the blood still glowing in her cheek, 
‘] was just thinking of you, and fearing that I 
might not see you before we went back to Cas- 
telneau.’ 

Ernest had taken her hand in his, and having 
done so he retained it, leading her back to her 
seat, and sayiug, ‘ I, too, feared that it might be 
so ; and the surgeons became convinced at length 
that tolet me visit you would do me Jess harm 
than continued impatience and apprehension.— 
Oh! Annette,’ he continued, ‘I could not let 
you go from me without P 

Annette’s heart told {her plainly the words 
he was about to speak: it told her, too, that 
those words would be words ot joy for her to 
hear; but yetshe shrunk from listening to them, 
and even tried to stay them, saying, with a 
trembling and agitated voice, ‘ But you are pale 
—you have suffered very much, [am sure—you 
must not stand by me—here is a seat. 

Ernest understood it all as if by instinct.— 
‘ Nay, nay,’ he replied, ‘ I must remain standing, 
if, indeed, you would not have me actually 
kneel before you. Listen to me but for one in- 
stant, dear Annette, and forgive my calling you 
by that name; for [ used it towards you on a 
night, the remembrance of which is most dear 
to me, though it was a night ef danger and pain 
to us all; and if ever you bid me call you by 
a colder name again, Ernest de Nogent will 
never dream bright hopes in life any more.’ 

‘Oh! call me so, call me so, if you like it,’ re- 
plied Annette, looking up in his face with thé 
glittering drops in her eyes, but with none of 
the world’s guile or reserve in her heart. ‘Why 
should you not call me what you please, when I 
twice owe you life, and when you have suffered 
so much for me ?’ 

‘If I may indeed give you what name J please,’ 
exclaimed Ernest eagerly, and with his whole 
face glowing with joy and hope, ‘I will call 
you my own Annette, my dear, my beloved An- 
nette, my promised bride—may it be so, dear 
one? Qh, speak, speak! for I can bear no sus- 
pense.’ 

Annette bent down her head till her fair clear 
forehead rested upon the hand that clasped hers. 
She felt that hand tremble, however ; and,even 
in the confusion of her own feelings and the 
agitation of her whole frame, she thought of 
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his sensations, of his emotion, and looking up 
the instant after, she said, ‘Yes, Ernest, yes, if 
you wish it.’ 

‘Wish it?’ he exclaimed, clasping her to his 
heart. ‘DoI wish for heaven, dear Annette? 
for, next tothe hope of serving and ee 
God is the hope of pte protecting, an 
dwelling ever with thee. here is your guard- 
ian?’ hecontinued,eagerly. ‘I mast speak with 
him at once, lest I indulge a dream of happiness 
that may be blighted in a moment.’ 

‘He is absent,’ replied Annette: ‘he is gone to 
Paris ; but you need not fear, Ernest. He has 
always told me, in fact, that he will leave me 
entirely to make my own choice, if there be not 
some strong and overpower'ng objection; and 
that cannot be the case with you, Ernest.’ 

‘[ think not,’ he answered, ‘I think not—yet I 
would fain see him; but as that is not possible, 
let me enjoy the present.’ 

They did enjoy the present to the very full ; 
for the seusations which they experienced were 
new to bothof them, and a fresh world of en- 
joyment and delight was open to the hearts of 
each. To Annette those feelings came in all 
their first freshness, with nene of the bloom of 
youth and affection brushed away ; and all the 
sensations which she had hidden from herself, 
all that tenderness, and regard, and admiration 
towards him who now stood by her side, which 
she had so long imprisoned in her own bosom, 
now that the gates were thrown open, rushed 
forth, and almost overpowered her. 

With Ernest de Nogent the emotions were, 
indeed, different, but not less sweet. He had 
iningled in the world; he had acted a part in the 
sreat drama of life; he had seen love in many 
shapes, though he had never known it himeelf; 
and to say truth, what between the examples of 
the passion he had beheld, and the perversions 
of the name he had witnessed, he had long 
shrunk from the very idea of subjecting himself 
to feelings which he had never beheld in their 
purest and their highest form. But all that ‘he 
now felt taught him, for the first trme, what love 
really is; and the difference between that which 
he had fancied it tobe and that which he now 
experienced was so bright and beautiful as fully 
to equal in delight the novelty, the entire novel- 
ty, with which it came upon Annette. 

To dwell upon all they said would occupy too 
much time, and, perhaps, be not very interesting 
toothers. Suffice it, that the candor and truth 
in which Annette had been brought up did not 
fa)l at that moment; and that the freshness and 
high tone which were peculiar to Ernest’s mind 
proved now a blessing to himself as well as to 
her. He remained there for more tham an hour 
in such sweet discourse ; and neither of them 
ever dreaming that there could exist any obsta- 
cle to their union, talked of the future, the bright, 
the happy future, with all the fond confidence 
of youth, and hope, and love. An aecidental 
word or two, however, from Ernest de Nogent, 
discovered to Annette that he had promised to 
make his visit but a short one, in answer te the 
earnest remonstrances of the surgeon ; and as 

soon as she heard that such was the case, she 
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pressed him eagerly to yo. It was long ere he 
would consent, however; and when he did b 
her adieu, he smilimgly gave her a note from the 
Duke ot Choiseul te her guardian, saying, ‘I am 
not acquainted with the contents, my beloved, 
but I know that it refers to us; and from my 
uncle’s generous kindness, | am sure it is caleu- 
lated to make us happy.’ 

When he was gone, Annette covered her eyes 
with her hands, and tried to still the tumult of 
her thoughts. It was scarcely possible to do so, 
however, for all was a wild and whirling dream 
of happiness, such as she had believed it scarce- 
ly possible to feel. The words, the looks, the 
tones, of Ernest came up before her eyes with 
out order ur arrangement, troubled all her ideas, 
and left her no power of calmreflection. When 
she did recover a little, however, her mind 
turned towards her guardian; and, for the first 
time in her life, her heart beat somewhat anx- 
iously at the thought ef seeing him again. It 
was not that she feared any opposition, that she 
apprehended blame, or dreaded even that play- 
ful jest which sometimes startles, though it does 
not wound. She felt convinced from long ex- 
perience that her guardian would be happy in 
her happiness; she repeated to herself again and 
again that she knew him too well to suppose 
that he would not rejoice in any thing which 
gave herso much joy. She repeated this often, 
very often, so often, indeed, that there may bea 
doubt whether some circumstance which she 
ceuld not clearly define—some of those slight 
traits which cannot be grasped, but which seem 
te convince the heart without passing through 
the brain—it may be doubted, I say, whether 
some of these had not created a suspicien that 
her marriage with any one would inflict seme 
pain upon her guardian, and did not produce a 
feeling of timidity which she would not other- 
wise have known. Certain it is, that she did 
feel in a degree uneasy ; certain it is, that, for 
the first time in life, she calculated how she 
should behave towards him; certain it is, that 
she fancied beforehand all she would say to him, 
and all that he would reply. 

As time passed on, she became still more ap- 
prehensive ; and when at length she heard the 
carriage roll into the court-yard, she ealled one 
of the servants, and in order to lessen the bur- 
den of all she had to tell, bade him give the 
Duke of Choiseul s note to the count, and inform 
him that Monsieur de Nogent had been there. 
She then ran lightly away to her own room, 
paused thoughtfully for a moment or two, sum- 
moning all her resolution to her aid; and then, 
conquering ker reluctance, she went back to the 
saloon with a downcasteye anda glowing cheek, 
to tell the tale at once. 

She found the count leaning upon the table, 
with the surgeon who had accompanied him to 
Paris, standing beside him. The note was open 
on the table ; and when she entered, the pale 
countenance of the count, though witn a shade 
less color than ordinary, seemed full of high and 
calm determination. His eyes were raised to- 

wards the sky, and his lips close shut; but le 
heard Annette’s step the moment that she en- 
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tered, rose, advanced slowly towards her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

‘Be calm, my dear Annette,’ he said, feeling 
how she trembled—‘do not agitate yourself. J 
can comprehend all, and understand all, without 
your speaking.’ 

Annette burst into tears, and the count, turn- 
ing to the surgeon, continued, ‘Leave us, my 
good friend. } amcalm, can assure yeu. It 
is a struggle that agitates as long as it lasts, and 
not when the victory is won—aud it is won! 
You can remain in the next room, if youare ap- 
prehensive : my dear child will call you, should 
it be needful.’ 

The surgeon withdrew, with av anxions look 
towards Annette ; and the count then led her to 
a chair, and seated himself beside her. ‘You 
need tell me nothing, my Annette,’ he said, 
afier a momentary pause, ‘for 1 read it all in 
your countenance. You have heard the words 
of love, you have heard them for the first time, 
perhaps, and you have been mueh agitated.— 
That agitation has left its traces behind, but they 
are the traces of happy emotions; for the tears 
of grief and joy are as different, even to the 
sight, as the dew of the summer morning and 
the heavy drops of the thunder storm. You 
have been happy, my Annette, and so far I am 
happy too; but | fear lest that happiness may 
have its alloy. I fear that it may be followed by 
pain and disappointment.’ 

‘Oh! why, why, why?’ cried Annette. ‘You 
surely canvot doubt that [Ernest is : 

‘All that is good, and generous, and noble,’ 
replied the count. ‘l know he is so, ny sweet 
child; but yet, dear Annette, this world in 
which we live is not the holyday place that 
young hearts think it. [tis a sorrowful school 
where sad lessons are taught every hour, and I 
fear you have yet much to learn. | have just 
studied perfectly a painful task, and [am going 
to tell you what it is, Annette; for itis a part 
of my duty both to punish myself for the past 
and to guard myself against the future. Wuith 
you, my dear child, 1 have striven to deal wiih- 
out selfishnes:, but, alas! that sin is as subtle 
and general as it is base; and even when we 
think that it is most surely conquered, it finds 
its way in through some unguarded pertal, and 
takes possession of the whole heart. I have 
brought you up from infancy, loving you for 
yourself. In your education, [ can fairly say I 
dealt generously with you, for | denied you 
many indulgences which would have indulged 
myself to grant; and | studied my own faults, 
as well as those of others, in erder to preserve 
your character free from errors; but while all 
this was going on, Annette, | learned to be sel- 
fish in another way 

‘Oh! do not say it, do not say it,’ cried An- 
nette : ‘you have never been so with me 

‘Yes I have,’ contined the count: ‘selfishness, 
I say, touk another form—lI learnt to love you 








for myself as well as for yourself—you became 
indispensable to my happiness—to my peace— 
to my tranquility. Itbecame necessary to me 
that the love which you had learnt te feel to- 
wards me should be undivided andentire. The 
very thought of your leaving me and uniting 
your fate with another was to me asdeath; and 
though | struggled much to overcome it, such 
was the rebellion in my heart, that the effort has 
twice nearly cost me life.’ 

Annette covered her eyes with her hand and 
wept. 

‘Nay, dear child,’ continued the count, ‘weep 
not. Mave you not heard me say that the strug- 
gle is over, and that I have triumphed? It is 
so, my Annette, and I am only telling you new 
what has been, not what is. That you should 
stay with me, my dear child—ever stay with me 
—that you should never quit me to become the 
light of another home, to bring sunshine to 
another home, to bring sunshine to another reof, 
was not, indeed, an expectation, but it was a 
longing, ardent, eager, selfish wish, to repress 
which, to trample which down, and te supply 
its place with better things, has been now the 
effort of many months. | might never ha e 
conquered it, Annette, had | not lately felt 
and seen that, for your happiness, it must be 
overcome ’ . 

‘But why need I leave you?’ exdlaimed An- 
nette. ‘Why may I not be always with you? 
Why may not Ernest, by his presence, add to 
your happiness, rather than take from it? Why 
inay he not love you as well as I do, and yon 
love him, both for his own sake and because he 
loves me ?’ 

The count shook his head ‘I trust it may be 
so, dear Annette,’ he replied ; ‘because | hope, 
nay— from the calin manner in which I can con 
template ali—because | am suge, that | have 
conquered at last this selfishness of which I 
spoke. But if, a month ago, Annette, you had 
asked me that question, why I could not love 
him both for his own qualities and because he 
loves you, my answer must have heen, because 
you love him. { have triumphed, however, An- 
nette, and I havo completed the conquest this 
very day. Fromthe moment you told me that 
he had again had an opportunity of saving your 
life, | saw that it was destined you should love 
him, and then began the streggle—but I must 
not think of those hours. Each day since, when 
the Duke of Choiseul has sent to tell you of his 
health, it has been to me as a warning. This 
morning, when I set out for Paris, | felt an 1m- 
pression that all must be accomplished now and 
at once; and, as I went, I made the last effort, 
and cast the viper from my heart. Henceforth, 
dear child, I live no more for myself—I live for 
you—in vour happiness shall be my joy, and 
that which blesses you shall bless me also.’ 


{To be continued. } 
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PART XX.—CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DESCRIBES THE END OF TYNTE AND JOSEPH. 

Inthe meantime Tynte was hard at work 
against Sir Richard. At the time of his acquit- 
tal he had six ofthe bills, which were then over- 
due, in his possession, and these six bills were 
placed in different hands with a view to Sir 
Richard being arrested on them all. 

He had not been acquitted an hour before he 
entrusted an amiable friend of his—a sharkish 
attorney—with the conduct of the affair, and Sir 
Richard was taken on one of the bills before he 
left the vicinity of the court. In thiscase, how- 
ever, he was immediately bailed by Mr. Boun- 
som and Joseph, but this was no sooner effected 
than he was arrested on another: for this he was 
bailed and then arrested on athird; he managed 
also to procure bail for that, and was immediate- 
ly arrested on a fourth—with the other two per- 
fectly ready—but as he was unable to procure 
bail for this, he was taken to White Cross-street 
prison, and thence removed by habeas to the 
Fleet, when Bounsom, acting in conjunction 
with Joseph—in order to relieve himself from all 
responsibility, surrendered the knight in dis- 
charge of the bail and subsequently lodged a de- 
tainer against him in the most friendly manner 
for the amount of his costs. 

Having thus fixed Sir Richard, with the pros- 
pect of his remaining in prison for life, for every 
‘friend’ now deserted him—Tynte at once turn- 
ed his attention to Joseph, upon whom he was 
determined to have his full measure of revenge. 

In the first place, he called at Joseph’s resi- 
dence with this object quietly in view. He was 
armed at the time with a stout whalebone stick, 
and being known to theservant who had receiv- 
ed his instructions, he was informed with great 
respect that Mr. Broadbridge was not within; 
but as on leaving the house he happened to catch 
sight of Joseph at the window, he returned, and 
on the door being reopened, walked, regardless 
of the reiterated assurances of the servant, direct- 
ly into the room in which Joseph was sitting. 

As he entered, Joseph rose, and Tynte coolly 
closed the door, and having done so, commanded 
his friend to retain his seat, and then established 
himself directly opposite. 

‘I have called,’ said he, ‘scoundrel! to settle 
an account with you: one of long standing be- 
tween us.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ enquired Joseph, trem- 
bling fearfully as he spoke. ‘I owe you noth- 
ing.’ 

‘I knowit. The balance is at preseut against 
me. Iam here to strife it off!’ 

At this moment Joseph rose to ring the bell, 
but Tynte sprang at him fiercely, and forced him 
again into his seat. 

‘Attempt even to stir again,’ said he, ‘until I 
have done with you, villain, and it shall cost you 

* Continued from page 748 


your life. Now,’ he added, ‘what reparation do 
you mean to make? What do you propose ?’ 

‘Il don’t understand you!’ 

‘What have you now at your bankers!’ 

‘The bankers?’ 

‘ Ay, the bankers, have you two thousand 
pounds there?’ 

‘No! nor two hundred.’ 

‘Hundreds will net do for me. I must have 
two thousand for the injuries you have inflicted 
upon me, and if you do not give me that, 1’ll 
involve you in utter and irretrivable ruin:’ 

‘But | have never injured you.’ 


‘Liar! infamous, vile, atrocious liar! You 
know that you have used 7ll the mean. at your 
command to complete my destruction, and I 
know it too. Give me therefore, two thousand 
pounds by way of recompense now, and I'll ac_ 
quit you: if you do not, I'll not only pomme 
you to a mummy, but reduce you toa state ol 
destitution so appalling, that in it you shall die 
like a dog!’ 

‘lam not to be intymidated thus by any man!’ 
exclaimed Joseph, seizing the poker, and assum- 
ing 4 most valiant air with the view of frigten- 
ing Tynte from his purpose ; but Tynte happen- 
ed to know him too well to be alarmed, and 
therefore coolly requested him to resume his 
seat, 

‘You know,’ said he, ‘that I have the power to 
destroy you. The law places that power in my 
hands, and if you refuse to give me that which I 
demand, [’ll strain it till the ruin waich you de- 
signed for me, falls with tenfold force upon your- 
self.’ 

‘Do you take me for a frol?’ cried Joseph. 

‘Yes! and a villain to boot.’ 


‘Oh! I’m not to be alarmed! Don’t imagine 
for a moment that you are able to frighten me. 
Do you remember the forgery? Do you re- 
member the personation? Do you remember 
that I have the power to hang you? ‘Talk to 
me about law! I'll put a rope round you neck. 
Leave the house!’ 

Tynte stood very quietly for a moment, con- 
templating Joseph with feelings of scorn, and at 
length said, ‘1 will leave the house when | have 
given you a soundand respectable thrashing.’ 

Joseph again seized the poker, and stood in a 
position of defence, when Tynte fiercely attack- 
ed him, and wresting the weapon from his grasp, 
struck him violently near the left temple, and 
felled him to the ground. Joseph rose again 
notwithstanding this, and grappled with his as- 
sailant, but Tynte seized him tightly by the 
throat, and while holding him with one hand, 
administered so much punishment with the 
other that his face soon became one mass of con- 
tusions, and he eventually sank to the ground 
nearly blind. 
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Cries of ‘Murder!’ from Joseph now brought 
up the servant, who was about to assail Tynte, 
with a view of preving to his master that he was 
valiant’; but Tynte coolly instructed him to at- 
tend to his master’s bruises, and then, with an 
affectation of calmness, resumed his seat. 


‘You shall suffer—you shall suffer—oh, you 
shall pay dearly for this!’ exclaimed Joseph.— 
‘Vll doit! [’lldo it! I’ll go to-morrow morning 
to Bow-street and take outa warrant. [ll hang 
you! | can and I will.’ 

‘You beauty!’ said Tynte, ‘for you area beauty 
now—do it! do it, if you dare.’ 

‘I will!’ returned Joseph, who kept his ser- 
vant near him. ‘The forgery [ can prove, and 
I will prove it. Mark me, if I even involve my- 
self in ruin, | bring down destruction upon you.’ 

Tynte remained and regarded him in silence 
for a time, andthen, with an expression of con- 
tempt, left the house ; but knowing that Joseph 
had in reality the power to do what he threaten- 
ed, he resolved to watch him narrowly, with a 
view of ascertaining if, by sacrificing himself 
to some extent, he intended to carry his threat 
into execution. 


It will be necessary here to state that, some- 
time prior to this, Tynte had not only forged 
certain acceptances for Joseph’s accommodation 
but had, at his suggestion, personated a gentle- 
man named Disbrow at the Bank, and by imita- 
ting his handwriting, obtained his dividend, 
amounting toabout two thousand pounds—both 
of which offences were punishable with death. 
He had therefore ample reason to watch the 
movements of Joseph, for although he well 
knew that he could not prove either without in- 
volving himself, he knew equally well that he 
had the power to prove both, and thereby to en- 
sure his destruction. 

Having dwelt wponthis during the remainder 
of the day, he determined on sending the per- 
son who had been of so much service to him 
while in concealment, to keep guard in the morn- 
ing before Joseph's house, and to bring him word 
immediately in the eventof any attempt being 
made to obtain a warrant. The person in ques- 
tion accordingly went, and about twelve o’clock 
returned to Tynte with the information that 
Joseph had kept his promise—that he had actual- 
ly beento Bow-streetand charged him with for- 
gery, and that a warrant had been immediately 
issued for his apprehension. 


Tynte's rage on hearing this was unbounded, 
but subsequently,feeling that in order effectual- 
ly to frustrate the design, it would be necessary 
for him to be cool, he sent his messenger to 
Joseph to state that he, Tynte, had an appoint- 
ment the following day at a certain inn on the 
Brighton road, and that if caution were observed 
he might be captured. 

Jeseph no sooner reczived this information 
than he resolved to go down that night with one 
of the Bow-street officers; but as the messenger, 
acting upon his instructions, suggested that if 
either of those officers were known in the neigh- 
borhood, the object would in all probability fail, 
the plan was altered, and Joseph determined on 


going down alone, and procuring the assistance 
cf one ot the constables of the district. 

On the return of the messenger, Tynte pro- 
ceeded to disguise himself, and having shaved 
off his moustaches and whiskers, placed on his 
head a grey wig, and attired himself in an old 
fashioned sober suit of black, which made him 
look extremely venerable, he started off at ence 
for the inn in question, which by virtue of travel- 
ling post he reaehed nearly three hours before 
Joseph. 

He eecupied of course a private room at the 
inn, and intended to return to town immediately 
in the event ef Joseph having so far altered his 
mind again as to bring a Bow-street officer down 
with him; but as on the arrival of the coach he 
saw from his window that Joseph was alone, his 
plan was to return very early in the morning, 
having silenced for ever the ozly man whum he 
feared. 

Night approached ; and asthey were the only 
guests, he had no difficulty in ascertaining in 
which room Joseph wasto sleep. He therefore 
secured the key of that particular room, and 
having ordered supper, paid his bill, and instruct- 
ed the waiter to have a post-chaise in readiness 
at six on the following morning. 

All this was done with the most consummate 
tact, and without the slightest chance ot excit- 
ing suspicion ; for so perfectly did he sustain 
the character he had assumed, that the atten- 
dants treated him with the most profound respect 
conceiving him to be a clergyman of some cen- 
siderable eminence, if not indeed a bishop incog. 

»Precisely at eleven o’clock he retired, and as 
his chamber was next te that which Joseph was 
to occupy, he heard him enter the room about 
twelve, and in accents indicative of drunkenness, 
direct the girl to call him at nine. 

The chambermajid promised to do so, and left 
him, but immediately afterwards he opened the 
door, and cried out, ‘Hello! where is the key?’ 

The girl returned and looked for it, but of 
course it was not to be found, when Joseph said, 
‘Never mind: run away ; it isn’t I suppose ot 
much importance, but I always like to lock my- 
self in.’ 

The girl then again left, and Joseph soon 
afterwards rolled into bed, when Tynte drew 
from his portmanteau a bottle of brandy, and ap- 
plied himself to it with the view of inspiring his 
soul with what he deemed courage, of which he 
felt at that very time destitute indeed. 

All now became silent as death, and Tynte 
sat with the bottle in his hand, glaring wildly. 
He had never experienced feelings so horrible as 
those which excited him then. The bare idea of 
the slightest sound alarmed him. Still reflect 
ing that he whom he had within his grasp pos- 
sessed the power as well as the will to destroy 
him—he tried to shake offevery feeling of terror, 
and to look upon that which he intended to do as 
an act of retributive justice. He drank sgain, 
and again, and continued to drink until half past 
two, when he took off his clothes, and having 
put on a dressing-gown, armed himself with the 
knife he had brought with him for the purpose and 
entered the room in which Joseph was sleeping. 
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Having closed the door he stood tor some 
time like irresolution’s statue. The room was 
not dark: the moon shedding her borrowed lus- 
tre through the casement enabled him to see his 
victim clearly; but the light thus imparted was of 
a hue so sickly, and its influence upon him so 
strong that he shuddered violently, and well 
nigh sank te the ground. 

‘Who’s there?’ cried Joseph, and Tynte at the 
moment felt as if some demon had clutched his 
heart to stop its action; he gasped but could not 
breathe while his blood grew cold his flesh quiv- 
ered with horror. 

Joseph fancying that he must have dreamt that 
he heard a noise, soon murmured his conviction 
that it was so,and sank again to sleep, when 
Tynte, upon whose brow big drops of cold sweat 
stood like dew, tried to rouse himself again by 
the recollection of what he conceived to be his 
wrongs. 

With noiseless stealthy steps he approached 
the bed where he again felt nerveless, and stood 
glaring like a maniac, until ne was startled by 
the knife gleaming in his hand, when ir an in- 
stant he plunged the weapon into his victim's 
throat. 

With a wild gurgling cry, Joseph leaped from 
his bed, and grappled fiercely with his assailant, 
while the blood gushed from the wound in a tor- 
rent, but Tynte again stabbed him, and again, 
when maddened with ageny, Joseph furiously 
flew at him, and with fiend-like desperation 
brought him heavily to the ground. 

‘Keep cff,’ cried Tynte, ‘and your life shall 
be spared !’ 

Joseph knew the voice, and struggled more 
desperately still: he kept his hand firmly upor 
the throat of his assailant, while Tynte with 
maniacal fury used his knife, until Joseph with 
an effort which exhausted all his strength — 
wrested it from him and stabbed him to the 
heart. 

The noise occasioned by this furious struggle 
had by this time alarmed the whole establish- 
ment, and when on bursting into the room the 
host and his servants beheld the scene which 
met their view, they were struck with horror.— 
There lay Tynte a corpse, with Joseph who ap- 
peared to be dead too, lying over the body, while 
the blood which had gushed from their wounds 
during the struggle formed literally one coagu- 
lafed pool. 

A surgeon was instantly sent for, and perceiv- 
ing that Tynte was quite dead, he directed the 
whole of his attention to Joseph, whose desper- 
ate wounds he dressed, and whom he eventually 
restored toa state of consciousness, but without 
the slightest hope of being able to preserve his 
life beyond a few heuis. 

And thus he lay, unable to articulate a word, 
or to take the slightest nourishment, except 
through an instrument passed into his stomach 
for that purpose, tortured not only by his wounds, 
but the vivid recollection of the wrongs he had 
—— upon those who never sought te injure 

im. 

His cousin Fred was of course uppermost in 
his thoughts, an4 in the course of the day he 
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wrote instructions for a messenger to be sent 
with all possible speed to bring him down. A 
messenger was accordingly despatched in a post- 
chaise, and on hearing of the tragic occurrence, 
Fred returned with him at once. 

Joseph was by this time sinking fast, but when 
Fred entered the room in which he was lying, 
he pressed his hand with all his remaining 
strength, and looking at him piteously, wept. 

He then, conscious of his last hour being at 
hand, took a pen and begged of the surgeon who 
Was present to give him something to sustain 
him while he made an important communication. 
The surgeon did so, and when the paper had 
been placed in a convenient position, Joseph 
wrote a full confession of the way in which he 
had acted towards both Fred and George ; prov- 
ing first that Fred was entitled to the property 
which he claimed: and secondly, that George 
was innocent of the crime of which he had been 
convicted, and having expressed an ardent hope 
that they would forgive him, signed the docu- 
ment and died. 

His signature was attested by the surgeon and 
a magistrate, who was alse in attendance, and 
having signified his intention to be present at 
the inquest on the following day, Fred returned 
30 town to show the confession to George. 


CHAPTER XXX¥. 
THE DISCHARGE. 

While Fred was engaged in making the reces- 
sary preparations for Joseph’s funeral after the 
inquest, the governor of Newgate received a 
warrant for George’s discharge. 

On the tact being politely communicated to 
him, George expressed a wish to see this war- 
rant, but as it assumed that he was morally 
guilty, the governor being anxious not to wound 
his feelings, in the most friendly manner ce- 
clined to place it into his hands. George, how 
ever, insisted upon seeing it—declaring that he 
would net voluntarily leave the prison until he 
had not only read it, but taken a copy—when the 
governor, finding that his resolution could not 
be shaken, gave him the warrant to read and to 
copy if he pleased. 

‘As I expected,’ said George as he perused 
with an expression ot contempt. ‘A pardon !— 
{t is kind of them to pardon an innocent man— 
extremely kind—particularly merciful! Dispos 
ed to extend our graciousclemency. The king 
must indeed have a tender neart! It is marvel- 
lous that his majesty should be so compassionate 
as to pity and spare those who have been guilty 
of nocrime. I wantno clemency. Justice is 
what I claim; I want nothing but justice ! were 
1 alone concerned, 1’d spurn their clemency. 
As it is, [ll send a copy of it back with a cepy 
of Joseph Broadbridge’s confession, and request 
them to reconcile one with the other if they 
can.’ 

‘Oh, it is but a form,’ observed the governor, 
‘a mere form.’ 

‘In my judgment,’ returned George, ‘it is a 
most disgusting form.’ 

‘But remember, Mr. Julian, neither the minis- 
ters nor the king, not having seen the confes 
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sion of Broadbridge, have any knowledge of your 
innocence.’ 

‘They know that I amlegally mnocent : if not 
the ministers violate their oaths, and the king 
himself commits an act of injustice to society by 
sending down this warrant for my discharge. 
Nothing,’ he adided as he sat down to copy the 
warrant, ‘can justify them in sending sucha 
document as this.’ 

‘Well, but don’t you trouble yourself,’ said the 
governer, ‘my clerk shall copy it, while you and 
I have a glass of wine before we part.’ 

He then directed the clerk to make a fair copy, 
while he, Geeorge, and the sheriff, who happen- 
ed to enter at the moment, sat down to have a 
glass of wine together, and when both the gov- 
ernor and the sheriff had congratulated him 
warmly and with manifest sincerity on his dis- 
charge he, albeit highly indignant at the tone 
of the warrant, acknowledged with undisguised 
feelings of gratitude the many acts of kindness 
he bad experienced at their hands. 

‘With all my heart,’ he added, ‘with all my 
soul—] thank you. You will have throughout 
life the best wishes of one who has been unfor- 
tunate indeed, but not guilty ; you will have the 
prayers of her who, with her latest breath, will 
bless you forthe exertions you have made in my 
behalf.’ 

The clerk by this time had copied the war- 
rant, and when he had read it to him carefully, 
George made him a handsome present for the 
assistance which he had rendered on several oc- 
casions, and having left with him liberal gratui 
ties for the turnkeys, he took leave of the gover- 
nor and vhe sheriff, both of whom had the kind- 
est feeling towards him, and proceeded in a 
coach directly home with emotions of ecstacy. 

On his arrival, however, Julia could not speak. 
She flew to him, clung to him, and passionate- 
ly kissed him, while tears of joy gushed from 
her eyes as he embraced her. George weptteo: 
he could not then have told why he wept, but 
he did weep, and they mingled their tears, and 
apparently depended upon them to explain the 
delight with which they both felt inspired. 

When the first ebu!l tion of feeling had suabsid- 
ed, and Julia, who really scarcely knew what to 
do with herself she was sooverjoyed, tad order- 
ed dinner to be brought up as quickly as possi- 
ble, they, with the Curate and Helen, who, in 
consequence of Tynte’s awful death felt exceed- 
ingly dull, recapitulated the events of the three 
preceding days, upon which they dwelt with 
mingled feelings o¢ pleasure and pain. 

‘And now,’ observed George, ‘when these 
events had been in his view sufficiently discus- 
ed for the time being, we must turn our atten- 
tion to those who have been kind tous. The 
first man upon whom [ must call is our good old 
friend Ball. He is still, | hear, exceedingly ill, 
and I shall have to reproach myself with ingra- 
titude if I fail to call upon him this evening.’ 

‘We may go with you,’ said Julia, ‘may we 
not? You will not run away from u:+so soon 
dear, after having been so long absent.’ 

‘l fear that he will be too much excited if we 
all go, my love.’ 
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‘But we do not ask to see him. He need not 
know that we arethere. We merely wish to go 
with you. You will let us do that?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, with pleasure! And I hope that 
we shall find him much bette? than I fear he 
13.” 

Almost immediately after dinner they accord- 
ingly proceeded to Bull’s residence, where Julia 
and Helen were shewn into the parlor, while 
George and the Curate went up .o see their 
friend. 

Although the fever with which he had been 
attacked had in some degree subsided, he was 
still extremely weak ; but weak az he was, the 
very moment George entered the chamber, he 
rose from the pillow, and grasping his hand, 
welcomed him with energetic warmth. 

‘My boy!’ be cried, ‘My boy! Oh! how glad 
lamtoser you. Youcan’t conceive—you can’t 
~—how glad Tam; but [—am glad—my boy !— 
you have this night made me happy !’ 

‘You are, I hope, much better?’ said George. 

‘I shall seon be well—quite well—now you 
are free! The thought of being thus rendered 
powerlesz atthe very time you needed assistance 
—the knowledge, my dear boy—the knowledge 
of the dangers which surrounded you while I 
could move neither hand nor foot—that has kept 
me back, my boy! that has kept me back, I 
sheuld have been about again long before this, 
had it not been for that. But thank God! it is 
over: thank God! you are free, and in a position 
to prove to the whole world that you are inno- 
cent. 

George then proceeded toexplain to him that 
that position had been materially improved by 
the confession of Joseph, of whose awful death 
he had not before heard, and haviog related the 
circumstances connected with it, without har- 
rowing his feelings more than was absolutely 
necessary to enable him to understand the case, 
he andthe Cur.te rose to leave, and, after pro- 
mising, at his earnest request, to visit him daily, 
they quitted his chamber, expressing their hope 
that he would soon be restored to perfect health. 

‘How is he, this evening?’ inquired Julia on 
heir return. 

‘Ill, my love: very, very ill,’ replied George. 

‘Is he much altered ?’ 

‘I should scarcely have known him. His eye 
brightened when ne saw me, but it seemed to 
have been glazed by approaching death: he was 
flushed too as we entered, but when that had 
gone off he looked ghastly.’ 

‘He is not long for this world I fear,’ said the 
Curate. 

And the fear thus expressed was soon realiz’ 
ed; for early on the following morning George 
was sent for, post haste, and on his arrival found 
his old friend just on the point of death. 

‘| have sent for yon, my boy,’ said he faintly 
as he placed his feverish hand upon George's 
arm, ‘I have sent for you to say, farewell. I 
amhappy, my boy—quite happy—but I could 
not have been so if I had not seen you again. [ 
have, my dear boy,’ he continued, as his voice 
grew more faint, ‘I have long regarded you as 
ason. Youare my son—my adopted son. I 
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feel that I have for you all the affections of a 
father. God bless you!’ he added, although 
scarcely possessing sufficient strength to speak, 
‘God belss you!—imay you be happy—tarewell 
—farewell.’ 

George gazed at him motionless fora time, 
and then found that he had ceased to breathe, 
when he passed his hand over his icy brow and 
inwardly prayed for the peace of his soul. 

‘He is gone sir, quite gone,’ observed the 
physician. ‘ He is past all recovery now.’ 

George removed his arm gently, and having 
closed his friend’s eyes, went to the window 
and wept. 

And here he remained in silence, until the 
physician rose to leave the sad scene, when 
they retired from the chamber together. 

‘You are probably not aware,’ observed the 
physician, on reaching the drawing-room, ‘that 
you are now master here ?” 

‘[ am not indeed,’ replied George. 

‘Such, sir, is the fact,’ re‘oined the physician, 
‘] am one ofthe attesting witnesses to the will.” 

And such was the fact. Bulihad bequeathed 
to George, with the exception ef a few trifling 
legacies, the whole of his wealth, amounting to 
nearly a hundred thousand pounds, on condi- 
tion that he took the name of Bull, which con- 
dition was impesed solely, in order that he 
might escape the annoyance of being constantly 
associated with the crime of which he had been 
80 unjusty convicted. 

George, notwithstanding this, however, acted 
with regard to that conviction, precisely as he 
would have dene in the event of his having to 
retain the name by which he had been therefore 
known. He not only caused to be published a 
fuil report of the inquest on Joseph and Tynte, 
but sent advertisements to every paper in Lon- 
don, embodying Joseph's confession, and there- 
by proving his innocence to the world, while he 
instructed his attorney to bring a writ of error, 
in order that the judgment might be legally re- 
versed. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE RECONCILIATION. 

As George now removed to the cottage which 
had been left him by his good old friend Bull, 
and with which both Julia and Helen were de- 
lighted, for it really was a charming retreat, he 
gave up his former residence to Fred that he 
might occupy it until he had obtained possession 
of his property. 

This arrangement, however, had scarcely 
heen completed, when George received a letter 
from Sir Richard to the effect that his eyes had 
been opened, that he had become quite satisfied 
of his having been deceived, and that all he de- 
sired was an interview with him that he might, 
in person, offer some apology for his conduct. 

This letter was dated from the Fleet, which 
somewhat astonished George, seeing that he 
had no knowledge previously of his having 
been arrested, while the fact alone of his being 
there, ifeven he had no other spur, would have 
been quite sufficient to induee George to visit 
him at his request. 
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Anxious to embrace every opportunity of in- 
creasing the happiness of Julia, George read the 
letter to her, with an intimation that there was a 
prospect of their being reconciled at last. 

‘ Tnen you will forgive him?’ she exclaimed, 
with 4 look which conveyed a most powerful 
appeal, * You will forgive him ?’ He is my father 
still, dear George !’ 

‘ And being vour father, Julia, 1 am disposed 
still te extend to him the hand of friendship.’ 

*L knew you weuld! I knew your heart too 
well to doubt it. He is—he must be—l know 
that he is, George, very very sorry for what 
has occurred. Do you not think that he is?’ 

‘Itis evident that in this ease he was the 
dupe of Joseph Broadbridge ; but I'll call upon 
him.’ 

* Do, there’s a dear! And will you give my 
love to him ?—uand ask him to forgive we ?—and 
tell him that | am sure that he would not have 
behaved so cruetly to you had he not been mis- 
led, and that nothing could give me greater 
pleasure than a reconciliation ?’ 

‘Asall this, my love, can be explained to 
him by you, with far greater effect than it can 
be by me, | had better perhaps not interfere.— 
You will soon see him now, 1 have no doubt ?’ 

* But you will give my leve to him ?’ 

‘That | will do,’ replies George, who soon 
after took leave and proveeded to the Fleet. 

Having entered the outer gate, he was ac- 
costed by a tall stout man, who had just passed 
through the lodge, and who taking him by the 
arm, exclaimed—t Can I be at fault? Neo! It is 
Mr. Julian.’ 

‘You are correct in that certainly,’ said 
George, ‘but I have no recollection of you.’ 

‘What! don’t you recollect that we had the 
honor of dining in May Fair together once, 
mind yar’? Don’t you recollect my antiques ?" 

Ceorge remembered him then: it was the 
Beauty ! butso changed in appezrance that he 
would not have knewn him had he omitted to 
mention the antiques. 

‘Times have changed since that period of ex- 
istence,’ said the Beauty, when he found the re- 
cognition had become mutual. ‘*They’ve turn- 
ed completely rotten, mind yar; every body’s 
artful: there ain’t half the chances there used 
to be then.’ 

‘I may hence infer,’ snid George, ‘that you 
have met with reverses °’ 

‘I believe yar. Look at thetogs! that’s the 
pint. He who can’t dress slap m this world 
may just as well cut away out of it, mind yar.— 
He's nouse. Nothing can be done in our way 
without togs. But 

‘ Life’s like a ship in constant motion, 
Sometimes high and sometimes low.’ 
I shall be up again, mind yar,§by and bye, 
praps!” 

‘Are you doin nothing new ?’ 

‘Why aman must feed; he can’t get on any 
how at all without eating. 1’m a respectable 
candidate for the House of Correction now, mind 
yar! down to that at last.’ 

‘A candidate ot course for some situation 
there?’ 
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‘Artful! But you always were innocent, in 
your way!’ He then drew a collapsed bladder 
from his pocket, and havihg pointed to it, added, 
‘that’s it, mind yar! down even to that.’ 

George now understood that he obtained the 
means of existence by conveying spirits into the 
Fleet. 

‘But,’ continued the Beauty, ‘if I had only five 
shillings independant of the floating capita! of 
two and eight-pence which I must keep tocarry 
on business here until something a leetle more 
decent turns up, it would be as good as a fortune 
tn mind yar, I should hold my head up again, 
safe.’ 

‘Well,’ said George, ‘you shall not stand in 
need of that long; here are a couple of sove 
reigns: do the best you can with them, and 
abandon this disgraceful mode of lite as soon as 
possible.’ ‘ 

‘I will; for itis disgraceful. I feel degraded 
even in my own eyes! [’ll not take another 
drain in! and I’ve just received an order fora 
pint and a halt too! but I wont execute it! if I 
do may I be caught! Then you'll lend me this 
money ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said George, ‘I give it to you.’ 

‘I wont, mind yar, have itasa gift. I flatter 
myself that if my togs are rotten, | have a lettle 
pride about me still. If you'll lend it, I'll pay 
yar when I see yar again---honor!’ 

‘Well, well; pay me then when you are rich.’ 

‘I will,’ said the Beauty, ‘depend upon that, 
and [’]I do as much for you another time.’ 

He then took his leave, and George passed 
through the lodge, and having reached the door 
of the room from which the letter had been 
dated, he knocked, and heard the well remem- 
bered voice of Sir Richard desiring him to come 
in. 

As he entered, Sir Riohard who had scarcely 
expected him rose, and having bowed with con- 
siderable awkwardness, said, ‘Oh, Mr. Julian: 
take a chair.’ 

George did so, and Sir Richard, who appear- 
ed much confused, took a seat directly opposite. 

‘[ presume, Mr. Julian,’ said he, after a pause, 
‘that you received my letter, and although | have 
no right to expect that you will ever look upon 
me with any other feelings tnan those of anger, 
I felt it incumbent upon me to send for you in 
order that I might candidly declare that I have 
been acting in utter ignorance of your real cha- 
racter. Having read the confession of that man 
who has now gone to his account, and whom I 
knew nothing of until he introduced himself to 
me expressly for the purpose of leading me into 
the errer -having, I say, read his confession, I 
feel that, though blindly, I have cruelly wrong- 
ed you, and I now ask vour pardon.’ 

‘Sir Richard,’ returned George, extending his 
hand, ‘although you did during that period of 
blindness pursue me like a fiend, although I 
have been persecuted cruelly by you, and placed 
in a position of peril so imminent that a word 
would have consigned me to utter dest:uction ; 
although, with a view to the gratification of that 
which I deemed the vilest species of revenge, 

you bribed men to perjure themselves that you 
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might involve me and all who are dear to me in 
misery, disgrace, and irretrievable ruin, I can 
still make allowances for that which you de- 
signate your ignorance of my character; I can 
still understand how you might have been in- 
duced to believe me tobe a villain, and how you 
might have been prompted to pursue me as you 
did by the vile misrepresentations of him who 
was so interested in making falsehood bear the 
semblance of truth.’ 

‘Mr. Julian,’ said Sir Richard, ‘it 1s of course 
impossible for me to find a sufficient excuse for 
my conduct; but I am anxious to direct your 
attention to the position in which [ was placed 
at the time ; the destruction of that mine almost 
ruined me; and when te that Joss was added 
that which [ sustained by those scoundrels who 
absconded, whose surety I became, and in whom 
I had the mest perfect confidence, I did think it 
heartless, nay infamous, that you above all other 
men in the world, should at that very time 
pounce upon me in order to complete the work 
of ruinthus begun. I was led to believe that 
you had done this: I felt indeed convinced that 
you had, andas your oven letter at the time tend- 
ed to confirm that conviction, | resolved, let it 
cost what it might, to punisa you with the ut- 
most severity. I wasadesperate man: my loss- 
es had driven me almost to madness: and being 
therefore indisposed to listen to any explana- 
tion, I rushed wildly at the object I had in view; 
but as I now know that I did so unjustly, asl 
feel well assured that youraim was not to injure 
but to serve me, I again ask your pardon.’ 

‘That Indeed,’ replied George, ‘was the only 
metive by which | was actuated, feeling as I did, 
that it might lead to a reconciliation between 
you and Julia.’ 

‘There again I was deceived. That hag 
that housekeeper of mine, led me to believe that 
the girl had been seduced! she was sure of it, 
she knew it! [ now understand that she admits 
that allshe then told me was false.’ 

‘It was indeed false.’ 

‘I know it: I’m sure of it! How is Julia?— 
Does she know that I am here ?’ 

‘She read your letter; and sent her leve to 
you.’ 

‘Let her come and see me.’ 

‘But how long shall you remain here ?? 

‘Till the day of my death. I see no prospect 
of getting out before !’ 

‘At whose suit are you here’ I don’t ask as 
a raatter of idle curiosity; but I may, perhaps, 
be able to promote some arrangement.’ 

‘I am here at the suit of a man named Smith, 
but there are several detainers ’ 

‘Who is this Smita 7? 

‘] don’t know him: 1 mere y know that he 
holds one of those bills.’ 

‘Those bills! Have you hen been arrested 
for them ?’ 

‘For four of them, and six more are out. 

‘f hold four out of the six Do you know 
where the other two are” 

‘I don’t exactly; but I think they're in the 
same hands.’ 


‘Most likely. Who is Smith's attorney °’ 
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‘This is the man,’ replied Sir Richard, produc- 
ing a card. 

‘Well,’ said George, ‘I'll go and see about it. 
Are you here for nothing but these bills?’ 

‘Why Bounsom has lodged a detainer against 
me. He has turned round upon me now. [| 
eould pay him, but with all these things pressing 
upon me, [ don’t like to leave myself penni- 
less.’ 

‘Have you then lost all your property * 

‘All. It's all gone—all gone.’ 

‘Well! as far as those bills are concerned, I 
have no doubt at allof being able to come to 
some arrangement. I'll goand see what can be 
done.’ 

‘It is more than I’ve any right to expect.’ 

‘It is not, sir, more than | will do.’ 

Promising to return in the course of the day 
George left the prison, and calling upon Peter, 
ascertained that the attorney in question had 
been on terms of close intumacy with T'ynte.— 
He therefore went to his chambers, and having 
found him within, introduced himself formally 
by name. 

‘Oh! Mr. Julian!’ exclaimed the attorney, 
to whoin George by reputation appeared to be 
known. ‘take a seat, sir—take a seat.’ 

‘ You are concerned,’ said George, ‘1 believe 
in those bills there has been so much noise 
about ?’ 

‘Why—yes—lI am! 

‘ How many of them have you ”’ 

‘ Why—there are six of them out.’ 

‘Have youthe whole of them now in your poes- 
session.’ 

* Why—I know where they are |’ 

‘I understand you. Now,I have the other 
feur. Deo you feel disposed to purchase them of 
me?’ 

*‘ Why—they’re worth nothing !’ 

‘ Don’t you expect to get something for your 
six ?’ 

*Why—we are trying!’ but the prospeet is 
not very bright.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t want to part with them.’ 

‘Workhim! I would. The way in which he 
treated you was villanous! I’d work his very 
heart out.’ 

‘I think I could bring him to his senses if I 
had the whole ef these bills in my possession !’ 

‘You shall have mine. Come; I 1] sell them 
to you cheap.’ 

‘ Well, what shall I give you for the lot? At 
a word.’ 

‘ Why—they are at all events worth five-and- 
twenty percent! But give me five hundred 
peunds and they are yours!’ 

‘ Do you ever expect to get five hundred for 
them ?’ 

‘Why—if anything 1s to be got, I should say 
——But now, what will you give for them? 
come !’ 

‘Well, I'll give you two hundred for the six— 
Cost included.’ 

‘Nay, that’s too little. 1 should like you te 
have them, I must say,because | know that you'll 
trounce him.’ 

‘I should not adopt your plan of keeping him 


in the Fleet: I should goa very different way 
to work.’ 

‘Well, but two hundred pounds! Why that’s 
nothing! {[°ll tell you what I'll do with you 
now. I’ll split the difference!’ 

‘No, Ill give you two hundred.’ 

‘Money down?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Well, ‘a bird in the hand is werth two ina 
bush,” you shall have them.’ 

‘Very well. ‘Then come down with me tothe 
bankers, and I'll give you the money.’ 

Taking the bills with him, and delighted with 
the idea of gaining two hundred pounds by the 
transaction—for it was all gain to him—the at- 
terney at once accompanied George to the bank- 
ers, where he received the amount and gave up 
the bills. 

‘Now,’ said George, when this exchange had 
been effected, ‘I want him out immediately.’ 

‘I’1l manage that,’ replied the attorney ; ‘1’ll 
withdraw the detainers at once.’ 

He did so; when George, who never left him 
until it was done, returned to Sir Richard and 
presented him with the bills. 

On seeing them, Sir Richard stared with the 
utmost astonishment; indeed, he was inclined 
to suspect, at the moment, that George had had 
them all the time in his possession, and that he 
had therefore in reality been arrested by him. 
When, however, George explained te him how 
he had obtained them, he felt perfectly satisfied, 
and thanked him most warmly. 

‘And now,’ said George, ‘as we seem to un- 
derstand each other at last, and ar I should like 
to take you home with me this even'ng, you had 
better at once pay that man Bounsom.’ 

‘ThatI'll do, that 1’ll do,’ cried Sir Richard ; 
and Bounsom was sent forand paid; and when 
that, which was the only detainer then had been 
withdrawn, George and Sir Richard left the 
Fleet, and proceeded to the cottage together. 
On their arrival, Julia, who had seen them as 
they approached, flew with teelings of joy, 
mingled with those of apprehension, to meet 
them. 

‘My girl,’ said Sir Riehard, kissing her as she 
clung to him, ‘allis over now.’ 

‘Then you forgive me?’ 

‘Let us say no more about my forgiveness,’ 
he replied, ‘I have far more need to be forgiv- 
en. 

‘Oh, I’m so happy !’ exclaimed Julia, ‘so hap- 
py! But you have come to make a long stay 
with us?’ she added, wiping away her tears and 
endeavoring to look cheerful. 

Sir Richard at this moment turned to the win- 
dow, for his iron heart melted. 

During the whole of that evening, not a sylla- 
ble was uttered having reference to the prosecu- 
tion, except in so far as Sir Richard’s previous 
losses had been concerned. Upon that subject 
he was eloquent, and dwelt upon it, evidently in 
order to show them precisely the position in 
which he was‘placed at the time of his first in- 
terview with Tynte. And that position certain- 
ly was desperate ; ruin stared him in the face, 
and although the amount of the bills might have 
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saved him fo~ a time, that ruin ceuld not have 
been effectually averted. All this of course had 
due effect upon George, who made every possi- 
ble allowance for the c rcumstances under which 
he had acted, and began to consider what was 
best to be done with a view to promote his future 
comfert. 

Passing, some few days subsequently to this, 
through Hyde-park, for the purpose of calling 
upon one of Sir Richard's mortgagees who had 
foreclosed, George was struck with the appear- 
ance of a most audacious curricle driven in dash- 
ing style by one who looked like ‘a fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman,’ with a bulldog by his side, and 
a servant behind sporting an undeniable cock- 
ade. 

‘What nobleman is this?’ thought George. - 
But the thought had been scarcely conceived 
when he found himself familiarly recognised by 
the ‘nobleman,’ who exclaimed, 

‘Ah, Julian! Howdo? Wo!’ and pulled up 
his fiery horses sosbarply that he nearly brought 
them down upon their haunches. 

George now perceived that it was no other 
man than the ‘Beauty,’ who instantly alighted, 
with the dog, which he appropriately called 
‘Beast,’ and took his arm, with many expressions 
of rapture. 

‘Why, how is this?’ said George, who not 
wishing tobe seen with him by many persons, 
drew him out of the path, ‘How is this ?’ 

‘Genius, mind yar: genius! Those twosovs 
have been the making of me: all sprang from 
them. Iknew it weuld: | told yar so at the 
time.’ 

‘But in what way ?’ 

‘I'll tell yar: but mum, mind yar !—mum: I 
wouldn’t tell it to any other creature alive. You 
lent me twosovs: very well; I only wanted five 
shillings, but you lent me forty. What did I 
do? I'litellyar. I advertised money to lead in 
sums not under five hundred pounds, on approve 
ed personal security, mind yar, for the benefit of 
those who had no tangible security to offer. Bat 
this wasnot all. Knowing the clergymen of the 
Church of England were a goed deal in the hab- 
it of overrunning the constable, and knowing 
besides that they are safe cards to play with, be- 
cause, mind yar, they’re such respectable swells 
hat they won't make a stir or kick up any bob- 
bery about anything that can be in any quiet 
manner arranged, | addressed these advertise- 
ments to them, and the consequence was, that in 
three days so anxious were the swells, and so nu- 
merous were the applications, [ got fairly out of 
them upwards of ten thousand pounds worth 
of bills, which I sold again and got the money.’ 

‘Without sending to those clergymen a single 
shilling, of course ?” 

‘Why you don’t suppose that I’m much in the 
habit, mind yar, of throwing my money into the 
kennel?’ Had there been half a chance of get- 
ting any more bills from them, why then, of 
course, I should have given them a trifle as a 
means of creating confidence ; but as there was 
not, why | left them to take up their bills with- 


out intruding any farther upon their valuable 
time.’ 
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‘But,’ said George, whose curiosity enabled 
him to suppress his indignation, ‘how did you 
manage it?’ 

‘Manage it' Why don’t you know that it’s 
the easiest thing in life to get bills of men who 
are short ofcash? I'll tell you how [ managed 
it. When they applied, mind yar, I was a 
country gentleman: I didn’t like five per cent, 
mind yar; I wanted ten for my money. What 
was the use of buying stock with a couple of 
sovs, minus five shillings for the advertisement, 
and one pound five with the interest, for a coat 
and a highly respectable pair of breeches at my 
uncle’s’? Four per cent, three per cent, noth- 
ing per cent to buy in at 89 7-8—what was the 
use of that? Nota bit: and asforland' The 
agricultural interest was going to the dogs !— 
Corn laws about to be abolished: poor laws 
rotten; everything connected with the soil in 
an out-and-out state of insecurity of course, and 
therefore, 1 wanted ten per cent for my money, 
but on most approved personal security—and I 
was not at all particular, for every security of- 
fered was approved, and thus | managed to make 
the swells believe that there was not another 
capitalist like me alive.’ 

‘But how came they to accept bills for you, a 
perfect stranger to them ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s the easiest dodge going for a man of 
genius tobein! They wantthe money. They 
think of nothing else at the time. They have 
only to write their namesand then they fancy 
they have got all the money in their hands. And 
what can be mere easy than for a man, who can 
write at all, to scribble his respectable name 
across a nice slip of paper? They’ll do it as 
seon as look at you! He who can’t get any 
man who wants money to give his acceptance 
for the amount, hasno genius. I had, however, 
one very artful swell to deal with; he was, 
mind yar, all art: you wouldn’t have supposed 
that half the nature he had in him was much. 
He was right up to everything !—in life or out 
of it—nothing came ainiss to him—just the sort 
of fellow to beat the world. He wouldn’t send 
an acceptance up to town! Was it likely? Not 
a bit of it, he’d come up himself to be safe ; and 
he did come, and then [ turned him over to one 
of my fellows, who, artful as he was, got his ac- 
ceptance for six hundred pounds.’ 

‘But how ”” 

‘I'll tell yar. They met at Peele’s coffee- 
house to talk matters over, and my fellow re- 
presented me of course as being out of town.— 
‘But,’ said he, ‘there’s a brother of his at the 
Bank who transacts all his business for him dur- 
ing his absence ; bat then you see he’!l not con} 
sent to do anything for nothing. But perhaps 
you wouldn't mind an additional two and a half 
to have the money without delay*®’ ‘Oh! cer- 
tainly not,’ cried the Artful, ‘@h dear me, by 
no means.’ ‘Well,’ said my fellow, ‘then per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind the trouble of walking 
to the Bank with me?’ ‘Certainly rot,’ replied 
the clerical, ‘I’ll do so with pleasure!’ ‘Very 
well,’ said my man, ‘but we'd better draw the 
bill before we go; I think I happen to havea 
stamp in my pocket!’ And he singularly enough 
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had, and when the bill had been drawn and ac- 
cepted, he and the Artful walked cosily down to 
the Bank. ‘Now,’ said my fellow, having Jed 
him into one of the inner offices, ‘wait here: I’Il 
just state the nature of the business: don’t move 
till L return.’ The Artful promised he would 
not, and if he kept his word he’s there now, for 
my fellow walked out of the Bank with the bill 
with all the regularity of nature. New mind 
yar, that’s whatI call genics! and now-a-days 
nothing but genius will do. I'm making a for- 
tune! applications are pouring in daily! its 
amazing how clergymen bite. And now I’ve 
tothank you for all,’ he added, ‘for hadn’t it 
been for those two blessedsovs I should not now 
have been what | am.’ 

‘Then I wish with all my heart,’ said George, 
‘you’d never had them.’ 

‘You wish I'd never hzd ’em?’ cried the 
Beauty, who couldn’t at all understand that 
wish. ‘Why you are net of an envious turn of 
mind, are you?’ 

‘If 1 had known, if I had even suspected, the 
purpose to which you meant to apply that! mo- 
ney, you never should have had it from me.’ 

‘But you dont mean that ?’ 

‘I doindeed; and beg that you'll never again 
presume to address me.’ 

‘Oh!—well!—I don‘t care, mind yar, much 
about that! but I’ll pay yar the two sovs, and 
then’ 

‘I'll not have them.’ 

‘Oh! but you shall!’ 

George, with an expression of contempt, walk- 
ed away ; and when the Beauty, who had never 
n his life been more astonished, had followed 
him with his eyes until he was quite lost to 
view, he returned to his curricle with the Beast, 
and dreve off. 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 
IN WHICH THE CAREER OF WAGHORN ENDS, 

For some time George completely lost sight of 
Waghorn, and having heard nothing of him, 
either directly or indirectly, since the failure of 
the bank, he concluded that the step which he 
had frequently proposed to himself—namely, 
that of going to America—had been taken. 

In one of the daily papers however, shortly 
afier he had arrived at this conclusion, he saw 
a report of the committal of a person named 
Waghorn for forgery, and having made due in- 
quiries, ascertained that this was the same man. 

Being anxious to render him all possible as- 
sistance in the event of his being innocent, 
George accordingly visited him in prison, s‘n- 
cerely hoping to fine that he had been falsely 
accused. 

‘How is it,’ said George, having drawn him 
aside, ‘that you are here? 1 hope that you are 
guiltless of this crime? Have you really com- 
mitted forgery ?’ 

‘Mr. Julian,’ returned Waghorn, ‘as I know 
that the secret will be quite safe with you, I'll 
not conceal from you the fact that I am guilty.’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed George ; ‘why what 
could have prompted you to place yourself in a 
position of so much danger ?’ 


‘Poverty,’ replied Waghorn, ‘poverty. Since 
the death of my father I have been in astate bor- 
dering on destitution.’ 

‘Why did you not make application to me?’ 

‘l applied to many persons upon whose con- 
si‘eration | had fora greater claim,and as they 
refused to aid me, I became disgusted with the 
very name of friendship, and resolved not to ap- 
peal agin to any living soul.’ 

‘But your mether has property, has she not?’ 

‘She nas; but not more than sufficient for her 
support. I could not endure the thought of liv- 
ing upon her.’ 

‘A very sad affair. iim exceedingly sorry for 
it. But what is the nature of the case? I read 
some account of it in the papers, which stated 
the charge in general terme ; but what are the 
particulars ?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Julian, although no blame what- 
ever attaches to you, yet had I never known 
you, this would not have occurred.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘You remember having explained to me at 
my solicitation the process by which ink could 
be discharged from paper, and the surface of the 
paper so restored as to bear to be written upon 
again?’ 

‘I do, perfectly.’ 

‘The knowledge of that secret has been 
the means of placing me in this position. [I 
have removed the writing from the body of a 
check frequently, and having filled it up for a 
larger amount, received that amount at the 
banker's, an2 I might no doubt have pursued 
the practice for years, had not impunity in- 
duced a want of caution. In thiscase, a check 
of Riddlesworth and Co. for 8 pounds came into 
my hands, and having abstracted the body of the 
check, I filled it up for two hundred and fifty.— 
Not wishing to present it myself, | went to the 
Ojd Hummums in Convent Garden, and sent 
for a ticket porter, whom I desired to go and 
receive the amount. J then left the hotel with 
instructions to the proprietor to hold the money 
until I returned in the evening, having then, as 
I stated, some highly important business to tran- 
sact, which required my immediate attention.-—- 
Well, on the porter presenting the check, the 
suspicion of the clerk was immediately aroused, 
for | certainly had done it in a most slovenly 
manner, and as it was soon, on application bemg 
made to the parties, discovered to be a forgery, 
an officer was sent for to eccompany the porter 
to the Humimums, where they remained till [ 
returned, when of course I was instantly taken 


-int custody, and here | am now with no other 


earthly prospect before me than that of death.’ 


‘| am sorry, very sorry to hear this,’ said 
George ; ‘very sorry indeed. A sad thing.— 


- With your talent for business, surely you might 


have got into something.’ 


‘I might: I might have got a situation as 
clerk: { know it, I mighthave got twenty ; but 
living as [ had been in the habit of living, and 
having hadso many men under me as] have, 
how was it possible that I could ever have be- 
come reconciled to that? However, it’s done ! 
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There’s no chance for me now: my fate is 
sealed, and I must meet it.’ 

George saw of course that pride had been his 
ruin, not absolute poverty; but as he would 
never unnecessarily wound the feelings of a 
man, he, instead of pursuing the subject, stated, 
that whatever pecuniary assistance he might re- 
quire should be at his command, and left him 
with many expressious of sorrow. 


Waghorn was an only son, and had, since the 
death of his father, been the circle in which all 
his mother's earthly hopes were centred. She 
loved him fondly, passionately: no mother’s 
Jove could have surpassed hers in purity and 
- strength, while it appeared to become stronger 
and more pure in proportien as its object became 
more unworthy. 


Fora long time previous to this event taking 
place, her infirmjties had rendered her unable 
to leave her chamber, and when her son had 
been committed, his wife and her friends know- 
ing well that the slightest intim.tion of the fact 
would break her heart, kept from her most sedu- 
lously all the public papers, while no one was 
suffered to visit her witheut first being earnestly 
cautioned. 


The old lady, however, afew days after his 
committal, became most anxious te see him: she 
marvelled that he did not call as usual; she 
could not think what she had said or done to in- 
duce him to keep solong away; and when it was 
stated that he had been compelled to go into the 
country, she wept like a child at tae thought of 
his having gone without taking leave of her.— 
Her friends tried to soothe her by stating that he 
was called away in haste on most important busi- 
ness, calculated to alter his position in life, and 
that of course he would shortly return—for they 
then fondly hoped that he might still be saved : 
but as the awful day of trial drew near, and 
every hepe had been utterly blasted by the fact, 
that while few indeed who had once been com- 
mitted for torgery escaped the extreme penalty 
ofthe law, there was not a single point that could 
be raised in his favor; they invented a tale with 
sorrowful hearts, to the effect that he had met 
with a most serious accident, and gradually pre- 
pared the mind of the poor old lady for his death, 
until the day on which he was tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to be hanged, when they mourn- 
fully represented to her that, humanly speaking, 
it was utterly impossible for him to recover, and 
the day after, that he was reported to be dead. 


On the morning appointed for his execution, 
his wife and her sister—both of whom then liv- 
ed with the old lady on Snow-hill—were sum- 
mened to her rooim. 

‘Oh, my dears!’ she exclaimed as they enter- 
ed, with hearts ready to burst, ‘1 have had such 
a night! such horrible dreams! suck phantoms 
—Hark !’ she added with startling energy, as 
the bell of St. Sepulchre’s church began to toll. 
‘Listen, my children—listen to that dreadful 
bell: 1 never heard it sound so awfnlly before. 
It seems to go through my very heart! Some 
poor unfortunate soul stands trembling now on 
the brink of eternity.’ 
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‘Mother!’ exclaimed the wife frantically,— 
‘Oh! let us pray for him.’ 

The good old lady clasped her hands and cried, 
‘Heaven have mercy upon him! Lord receive 
his s,irit! Though guilty may he enter thy 
kingdom. May he truly repent; ‘for there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
more tban over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance!’ Have mercy upon 
him. Spare him whose conscience by sin is 
accused that he may by thy merciful pardon be 
absolved.’ 

The sisters fell upon their knees and prayed 
fervently. They knew for whom they prayed! 
his mother did not. 

In the meantime, he who was the object of 
their prayers, having opened a vien with the 
hand ofa watch in the course of the night, had 
died. 

He was found nearly lifeless when summoned 
to prepare for his execution; but although the 
most powerful restoratives were applied to him 
before he reached the press-room life was ex- 
tinct. 

He was notwithstanding borne to the scaffold, 
as if with the sole view of gratifying the morbid 
curiosity of the thousands who iad assembled; 
and when the rope had been adjusted, the bolt 
was withdrawn, and the already lifeless body 
hung stiffly from the beam. 

A mumur of dissatisfaction then arose froin 
the brutal crowd. They could perceive no 
struggling! they expected to have seen him 
writhing in’agony : but as not a muscle moved, 
disappointment was depicted in the countenan- 
ces of the majority, who exclaimed, ‘What an 
easy death hanging must be !” 

After having thus dangled for the hour pre- 
scribed, 2s an awful example to those who were 
either picking pockets or cracking ribald jokes, 
the executioner cut down the body, which, on 
being delivered to the friends of the deceased, 
was conveyed in a coffin io the house of his 
mother. 

The poor old lady—who was almost broken- 

hearted—wished to see the body of her much 
loved son; but as the whole of her friends most 
earnestly endeavored to dissuage her, she at 
length, althongh reluctantly, yielded to their 
entreaties, and retired with the conviction that 
the view would but be an additional source of 
vain. 
Towards midnight, however, her imagination 
teemed with a thousand fantasies, each having 
reference toher son. She thought she heard his 
voice ! and anon she imagined him standing be- 
fore her. She closed her sleepless eyes and 
called reason to her aid, but her mind was on 
therack ; her imagination would not be controll- 
ed; fancy reigned in the ascendant still; and 
when the recollection of the tolling of that 
dreadful bell burst upon her, she felt appalled! 
Was it possible? coule it be ? 

‘O God!’ she exclaimed, in tones of agony. 
‘Wasit his knell? Was it for him I offered up 
that prayer?’ 

She reflected for a time; it was not possible 
for it to have been him! And yet his absence 
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had been mysterious—his death, to her, more 
mysterious still! She would be satisfied. The 
body lay in the room adjoining ; she could reach 
thus far! Yes; she would see him—she would. 

Sammoning all her strength, she therefore 
rose, and sustained by the firmness of her re- 
solve, proceeded slowly to the adjoining room. 
There the coffin covered with a pall met her 
view, and her heart sank within her: still, be- 
ing resolved, she approached, and having raised 
the pall, found the lid fixed. 

What was to be done’ She examined the 
lid; two screws only were in, and on perceiving 
the instrument with which they had been driven 
in lying beside her, she applied it, and having 
drawn one of them out the other acted as a pivet. 

And there lay her son! But was that her 
son? with features so frightfully distorted! 
with eyes whicn appeared to have started from 
their sockets! She fixed her gaze upon him; 
not a feature could she recognise. And yet—it 
was her son ! 

Struck with horror, she stood for a time 
breathless ; but when on removing the shroud, 
she perceived the black mark of the rope round 
his neck, she with uplifted hands, uttered a wild 
piercing shriek, and instantly fell stone dead. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN WHICH THE HISTORY IS BROUGHT TO A 
CON@LUSION. 

As George—who had by this time assumed 
the name of Bull—possessed an ample store of 
wealth, his career as a speculator ceased; and 
although his mind continued to be as active as 
ever, expediency prompted him to live in retire- 
ment; for, notwithstanding his innocence had 
been clearly established, and the judgment 
against him legally reversed, he knew that there 
were many who would be extremely glad to 
seize any opportunity that might offer of associa- 
ting him with the conviction, which he still 
continued to regard as a stain. 

Fred, who very soon after the death of his 
cousin, obtained, with George's aid, full posses- 
sion of his property, and who had therefore be- 
come nearly as rich as George himself, was his 
constant companion, and became by virtue of 
the conspicuous amiability of his disposition so 
endeared to Helen, that she seemed happy only 
in his presence. 

Not a syllable, however, for six months after 
this period, was breathed to her on the subject 
of marriage. He had conversed with George 
on that subject frequently, and acting on his 
advice had abstained, during the whole of that 
time, from making any formal declaration of his 
attachment, the ardor and strength of which 
daily increased. 

At length, having become very impatient, he 
resolved to ascertain, if possible, her feelings 
upon the point, and conceiving it to be wise, 
under the circumstances, to adopt a playful tone, 
the very first opportunity which fairly present- 
ed itself be embraced. 

‘Helen,’ said he, as they were walking in the 


garden, ‘I havea very singular question to ask 
you.’ 


‘Indeed!’ returned Helen. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Do you know—I have often wished to put it 
to you—do you know that I love you ?’ 

‘Do I know that you love me?’ said Helen, 
looking at him earnestly, but with a smile.— 
‘Do I know that you love me? Well, that is 
a singular question.’ 

‘I must remind you that it has not yet been 
answered !” 

‘Can you expect an answer ’? Do I know that 
you leve me?’ 

‘That is the question.’ 

‘How is it possible for me to tell *’ 

‘Is it so difficult then to discover?’ 

*What, love inja man? Believe me, there is 
nothing in this world more difficult! He who 
can point out the means by which a woman can 
tell if a man really loves her, has but to impart 
that secret to render himself immortal.’ 

‘But have you no sufficient test now ?’ 

‘Upon my life I do not know of one!" 

‘Is not devotion a sufficient test ?’ 

‘It would be if we had a sufficient test for de- 
votion.’ 

* Well, but what is a man to do?’ 

‘ Induce her whom he professes to love to be, 
lieve him. Itis a sweet faith when firmly held- 
and not atall difficult te be inspired. 

‘ Well then, as you don’t know that] love you, 
it becomes me to ask if you believe that I love 

ou ?” 

* What a very droll way you have of putting 
questions. Really 1 am puzzled by the manner 
in which they are put. Were you to ask me 
what flower thisis, or what color its leaves are 
1 then should be able to give a direct answer ; 
but when you dive into metaphysics—’ 

‘ Nay; the question is simple and straightfor 
wardenough. Doyou believe that I love you? 

‘ Well, suppose—I say suppose—| were to an 
swere ‘ Yes,’ what follows ”’ 

‘This; that the whole of my life shall be de- 
voted to preve that there is no just cause for 
that belief to be shaken.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean? But in order 
that you may see with greater distinctness the 
extremely drol] character of your questions, al- 
low me to putthem to you. In the first place 
then, do you know that I love you?’ 

‘I don’t; I wish | did.’ 

* Very good.’ 

* But do you?’ 

‘Nay, that isa question. The answer was 
very good as far as it went, and | therefore now 
come to the second question, namely: do you 
believe that 1 love you?’ 

‘Ido!’ 

‘Then my reply is, that [ feel extremely 
obliged to you for having so high an opinion of 
my judgment andtaste. But I find that you 
have not half the difficulty in answering these 
questions that 1 had !’ 

‘ How do you account forthat’ Is it because 
lam anxious to disclose that which you feel 
bound to conceal? Helen,’ he added, perceiv- 
ing that she now fixed her eyes upon the ground, 
‘although I have opened this subject with sume- 
thing bearing the semblance of levity, 1 beg of 
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= to believe that I do not think lightly of it.— 
e have known each other a long time, Helen 
—at least it has appeared to be a long time to 
me; but although | have never before ventur- 
ed to address you, except as a friend, I have 
long wished to do so, feeling as I have felt, and 
as | still feel, that you alone have the power to 
render my happiness complete. I love you, 
Helen—you believe that [ love you. Tell me 
frankly, do you believe it?’ 

‘l do,’ replied Helen. ‘I have long had reason 
to believe it.’ 

‘Then let me but prevail upon you, Helen, to 
be mine, and nothing which can be done to ren- 
der you happy shall be left undone by me.’ 

‘Frederick,’ said Helen, as they entered the 
arbor, ‘you know of my unfortunate connexien 
w th him who is now no more. During his life, 
nothing should have prevailed upon me—much 
as I have ever aamired you, Frederick—to listen 
for one moment to your proposal; but now that 
he is gone, and I am free, pledge me your hoor 
that whatever may occur, you will never again 
allude, inmy presence, to him, and I am yeurs.’ 

*stost solemnly,’ replied Fred, ‘I do promise 
this, and never shall that promise be broken.’ 

Hethen with great fervor kissed her hand, 
and was avout to kiss even her cheek! which 
was very extraordinary—when Julia unconsci- 
ously surprised them, having entered the gar- 
den without knowing that they were there.— 
She, however, turned immediately on making 
the discovery; but Helen—although her face 
and neck were crimson—at once joined her, and 
was about to direct her attention to the beauty 
of certain flowers, wher. Julia whispered play- 


fully. 
‘When is to be ?’ 

Again Helen blushed, but they did not remain 
long in the garden after that: they soon enter- 
ed the cottage—leaving Fred in the arbor still— 
and in less than five minutes Julia knew all about 
it. 

While this affair was being thus negociated, 
Peter arrived to communicate to George some 
ratelligence which he termed startling. 

‘It will startle you, sir,’ he cried; for it fair- 
ly startled me. It’s all up with them now! all 
over |” 

‘With whom ?’ inquired George. 

‘Cavendish, Foster, Beauty, and all! 
are all caught at last.’ 

‘That does not surprise meat all !’ 

‘Oh, but Beauty sent for me—he sent for me 
this morning, and wanted me to speak to you 
about it.’ 

‘I’ll have nothing whatever to do with him.’ 

‘Soltold him. But ‘‘Oh!” said he,‘*Petar, 
you know I was always very fond of you, Petar, 
and if you won’t serve an affectionate friend, 
why, mind yar, you’re not the man I took you 
for, Petar.” 

**Well,’ said 1; ‘but what can | do?’ 

**Go to him, and give him our compliments, 
-and tell him what a pickle we are in, and.ask 
to let us know how to get outof it. | know 
you have great influence over him—I know you 
have, Petar—you can lead him where you like, 


They 
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and make him do what you please - a word from 
you ‘goes a very great way; and if you don’t 
persuade him to set his wits io work, and to 
chalk out some plan to get us over it, Petar, 
you’re not what [ know you are, Petar, a very 
affectionate trump. You know he can do any- 
thing in that way: Ican’t. I have not the 
talent to get out of a scrape, I’ve only the talent 
to get in—I always had lots of talent for that. 
But depend upon it, Petar, if you don’t persuade 
him to assist us now, we shall have fourteen 
penn’orth a-piece of it, safe.’ 

‘« But I know he’ll have nothing to do with 
it,’ said I. 

‘¢Qh yes, he will,’ said he, ‘oh yes, he will. 
All yon’ve to do is to persuade him. Just look 
at fourteen penn’orth, mind yar! Fourteen '— 
Only just look atit. Isn’tit enongh to make a 
man hit his sister? Goto him, there’s a dear 
trump, and tell him I shall feel so very much 
obliged if he'll just suggest something, for I 
don’t see my way clear at all.’ 

*¢ Oh, I'll tell him,’ said f. 

* Do,’ said he, ‘ and tell him also from me that 
if he can’t conscientiously, mind yar, get Cav- 
endish off, why never mind him, Jet him go, he’s 
no use—it’]] do him all the geod in the world ; 
only let me get over it, that’s all I care for.’* 

* And does he believe still,’ said George, ‘that 
I shall interfere? 


‘Oh, yes! ButI told him it was a mistake.’ 
‘It is, indeed. But what have they been 
about?’ 


‘Oh, doing a piece of business together in the 
Irish provision line; getting over ship loads of 
pickled pork, and so on.’ 

‘Isee: under false pretences, of course. They 
may make up their minds, then, to have at 
least that which they expect.’ 

‘Am to tell them so from you?’ 

* You had betterkeep away from them, Pe- 
ter. Have no communication at all with them. 
They are aset of bad fellows with whom no 
man can associate with safety. Dont go near 
them.’ 

‘ Oh, I have no wish to gonear them, I assure 
you. I don’t like them wellenougn. Oh! by 
the bye, have you heard of MacGregor being 
taken up for swindling in Paris ?’ 

‘No; was he eondemned ? 

‘Why, he was not exactly condemned—that 
is to say he got off by a miracle, It is however 
clear from what transpired, that he’ll never be 
able to hold his head up again.’ 

This was thelastthat George heard of Mac 
Gregor, and the last he heard of Cavendish, 
Foster, and the Beauty was, that they were all 
transported for life. 

As Fred and Helen had, from the day on 
which her consent was obtained, understood 
each other perfectly, they soon began to talk 
about the altar, the bridesmaids, and the ring, 
which are all extremely interesting topics of 
conversation, and upen which in every social 
sphere ladies love to dwell 

The day was fixed, and the curate, whom 
neither George nor Fred had forgotten, and [who 
continuedto recelve constantly valuable pres- 
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ents from unknown hands, was solicited to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. Julia was of 
course to be one of the bridesmaids, and Lydia, 
whose reason change of scene had quite restored 
was equally of course to be the other, while 
George undertook to perform all those arduous 
duties which devolve upon mer who give ladies 
away. 

It was also arranged that the honey-moon 
should be passed on Fred’s splendid estate in 
Hampshire, and that the whole party, in order 
to make everything agreeable, should go down as 
soon after the ceremoney had been performed 
as might happen to be convenient. 

Accordingly preparations on a large scale 
were made, both at George’s cottage and at the 
mansion of Fred, and whenthe morning arrived 
they proceeded to church, with the brightest 
eyes in all the world. 


The ceremony having been impressively per- 
formed, they returned te the cottage to breakfast, 
soon after which the carriages drew up to the 
gate, and the whole party procee dedto the 
estate of the bridegroom, with hearts overflow- 
ing with gladness. 

On arriving at the park, in which stood the 
old mansion, they were metby the villagers, who 
had been in the early part of the day by Fred’s 
order regaled, and who having given three time, 
three deafening cheers, took the horses out and 
drew the two carriages up the avenue, which 
was thickly strewn with flowers by the damsels 
who were merrily singing a bridal «ong before 
them. 


Upon the ladies the effect of this reeeption 
was touching in the extreme. They had never 
witnessed anything like it before, they had never 
experienced such feelings of happiness: they 
wept, they were so happy: but when on alight- 
ing Helen’s ears were assailed with exclama- 
tions of ‘God bless you, lady! Welcome, sir! 
welcome ! God bless you both!’ she was nearly 
overpowered. 

The villagers having thus perforvsed that 
which they conceived to be their duty, then ap- 
pliea themselves again to the ale, for they were 
really very warm, and their throats were very 
dry ; but they no sooner felt in some slight de- 
gree restored, thau they commenced a merry 
dance upon the lawf;and kept it up with great 
spirit till night came @h, when they again drank 
the health of the bride and bridegroom, with 
about nine times nine, and with fuil hearts and 
stomachs dispersed. 


To Julia, Helen, and Lydia,—in fact to the 
whoie party, that evening was one of happiness 
indeed. They were delighted with every word 
that was said, and as for the place! what on 
earth could surpass it in beauty ’ It was in their 
view a paradise, and when they retired they 
felt that they had never loved each other so 
much: indeed they seemed to be in love with 
all the world. 

‘Julia, my girl,’ said George in the morning 
while taking an early stroll inthe park, ‘How 
do yon think yeu would like a country life ?’ 

‘Oh, indeed I should like it much,’ replied 


Julia, especially in so lovely, so enchanting a 
place as this.’ 

‘You must not take the gay scene we last 
evening witnessed as a specimen of every day 
life in the country.’ 

S. dear,I should not of course dream of 
that!’ 

‘You would have—exeept indeed on such oc- 
casions—to expect to find it dull, when compar- 
ed with the scenes of excitement to which we 
have been accustomed.’ 

‘Do you forget, love, that I have lived in the 
country °’ 

‘No: but I cannot but remember tks.¢ you have 
since lived in town.’ 

‘Still 1 much prefer the country ; I do, indeed. 
I do not profess to be romantic, but I love to see 
nature as we see her here in all her beauty.— 
Dear Geerge, the state of mind in which we 
have been, since the period of our marriage, 
should be sufficient to cure us both of whatever 
love we might have had for a life of excite- 
ment.’ 

‘You are right, my dear girl—quite right ; and 
I am happy to hear you thus express yourself ; 
tor now I can explain to you what I have been 
hinking of without any fear of running counter 

o your views. When I came down with Fred, 

some time since, to look over this property, I 
saw a very pretty little estate about twe miles 
from here, which was thentobesold. I wentto 
look over it,and was perfectly delighted not only 
with the house itgelf, but with the splendid views 
by which it was surrounded—’ 

‘Dotake me to see it, George!’ interrupted 
Julia. 

‘Well, I will in the course of the morning. 
But what would you think now of my turning 
farmer?’ 

‘A farmer! Oh! you don’t look like a far- 
mer. Youare not stout enough!’ 

‘That is certainly a very serious objection ! 
But 1 may get stouter! There’s plenty of room. 
Retirement and peace may enable me to get as 
stout as you could wish—perhaps stouter.’ 

‘Well,’ said Julia, smiling, ‘only let me see 
the place. I donot care what vou turn, nor how 
stout you may get. If your description of it be 
not exaggerated, you cannot do better than pur- 
chase it at once, forin such a place we cannot 
but be happy.’ 

Accordingly in the course of the day they 
drove over to the estate, accompanied by Helen, 
Fred, Lydia, and the Curate, the whole of whom 
were really delighted with the surrounding scen- 
ery; and as Julia was perfectly enchanted with 
the place, George subsequently made up his 
mind to effect the purchase, which he did, and 
in less than a month had possession. 

Being resolved to make a respectable man of 
Peter, if possible, he sent for him, and having 
reminded him ef the fate of his former asso- 
ciates, aad emphatically advised him to abandon 
those crewd schemes with which his mind was 
teeming at the time, he offered him a permanent 
situation of two hundred a-year, which Peter 
accepted with many expressions of gratitude, 
zolemaly promising to act with strict justice, and 
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with a view to the promotion of the interests of 
George, which promise he kept faithfully, and 
by virtue of indefatigable zeal, became the most 
useful man on the estate. He met with every 
encouragement from George, who gave him a 
piece of land to cultivate for his own benefit, 
and made him many other handsome presents ; 
and having married Jane—whom Julia had up 
to that period retained more as a companion than 
as a servant—Peter felt himself to be the very 
happiest man alive. 

THE 





No More. 


One of the first objections of George, on ob- 
taining possession of this estate, was to build an 
unique little house for Sir Richard—whose dis- 
position adversity had materially changed, and 
of whom George had now become the idol! 
This he accomplished ; and having subsequent- 
ly obtained a living close at hand for his old 
friend the Curate—to the son of whose patron 
Lydia was shortly after married—he lived the 
acknowledged centre of the happy circle he had 
thus formed, by all beloved and honored. 

END. 


a 
NO MORE. 


BY HENRY M’CUDDEN. 


No More’ is otie of those brief phrases in which a volume of 
meaning and sentiment is concentrated ; excepting the word 
* farewell !’ there are, perhaps, no two syllables in the English 
language which say so much.’ 

What heart but feels a painful sting 
Whene’er these little words are said ? 
They tell of some departed thing, 

Of pleasures from us ever fled ; 

‘They wake a sense of loneliness, 

Of loss which naught can e’er restore ; 
What other words so mueh express 

As these short ones, ‘ No More ?’ 


Tn childhood’s sunry, sportive time, 

With thoughts but for the present hour, 
We sometimes sigh for manhood’s prime, 
For vast possessions, wealth, and power ; 
And these obtained, what do they bring ? 
Cares which the heart make sick and sore, 
From which remembrance turns to cling 
Round that dear time, ‘ No Moe!’ 


They who have watch’d a parent’s bed, 

When racking pain its pillow press’d. 

E’er from them and the werld had fled 

‘The spirit to the realms of rest, 

How earnestly they’ve gazed upen 

The features which death’s impress bore ; 

Then answered each inquiring one, 
Alas! she is ‘No More!’ 


The friends whom trial prov’d most true, 

The fast and warm, who knew not change, 
’Mongst many false, a faithful few 

Whose staunch regards nought could estrange, 
What must we feel when destiny 

Bids them depart for some far shore, 

With something whispering us that we 

Shall meet them here ‘No More!’ 


They who have lev'd in early youth, 
When all the soul-felt love’s pure flame, 
E’er aught had power to taunt its truth, 
Or blivht had e’er the fair flower came, 
They know the sadness of these words, 
lf harsh fate hath in sunder tore 


Their young affe¢tion’s finer chords 
To re-unite ‘ No More!’ 


The emigrant, on that sad day, 

He bids adieu to each loved scene 
Where he in boyhood used to play,— 
His valleys and his hills of green, 
The parting grasp of every hand, 
E’er he shall cress the salt wave o’er, 
How well may he not understand 
The meaniag of ‘ No More!’ 


That outcast wretch, the lorn exile, 

Whose days and nights are spent in sighs 
For home and for its kindly smile, 

Yet, kuows these ne’er shall greet his eyes, 
He thinks of that bright peerless form 
Whom ’twas his pride onee to adore,— 
That eherished one, ’mid calm and storm, 
He must embrace‘ No More!’ 


‘The soldier, on the tented plain, 

Keeps silent watch, till morning’s light 
Shall rouse his comrades up again 

To bare their blades for bloody fight,— 
His spirit feels a presage dread 

That chills his brave heart’s inmost core, 
The morrow finds him ’mong the dead, 
He’d lead the charge ‘No More!’ 


The toil-worn seaman, homeward bound, 
At times in dreary fancy sees 
His little ones all gathering round, 
Eager to climb their father’s knees, — 
Of home and all its joy he thinks, 
When the black tempest’s sudden roar 
Bursts o’er his harque, he struggles, sinks 
To rise in life ‘ No More!’ 

* * 7” * * » 


The history of all the past, 

Downward from ‘Time’s remotest age, 
Present and future, must, at last, 

Yield them te figure in its page ; 

Brief though it seem, its ample time 

Will not be wholly fill’d before 

The angel’s trump sends earth’s vast dome, 
And time shall be‘ Ne More!’ 











